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Maybe you’ve thought of the Bell Tele- 
phone System as using only wires. It uses 
and pioneers in radio too. 

Through radio voice-ways it reaches 
across the seas to the world’s telephones. 
At home, radio waves carry your Calls 
across water barriers. 


Radio links provide mobile telephone 
service for vessels plying inland waters and 
for ships at sea. Before long, such a service 
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will also be available for motor vehicles. 


Work is moving ahead on an experi- 
mental radio relay system to carry Long 
Distance calls and television programs be- 
tween New York and Boston. A similar 
system between Chicago and Milwaukee 
is planned. 

In every case the Bell System uses the 
kind of transmission, wire or radio, that 
gives best service at lowest cost. 
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Watch the German Universities 


By PAUL R. NEUREITER 


The Responsibility of American Universities in German Rehabilitation 


EARLY twenty years ago 

H. G. Wells recognized the 

causal relationship between 
the Fascist spirit and a nation’s edu- 
cational system. “I do not know if it 
isacase ... of aloofness or cheapness 
in the universities,” he wrote in an 
essay on Italian Fascism in his book 
The Way the World Is Going, “but bad 
education there has surely been and 
Italy reaps the consequences of today 
[Fascism]. . . . It is the mentality of 
the emotional, imaginative, intellec- 
tually undertrained hobbledehoy.’”! 
Now that democratic re-education in 
the lands of the vanquished has been 
acknowledged as one of the important 
instruments for winning the peace, 
Mr. Wells’s talent for prophecy has 
once more been vindicated; and be- 
cause he was especially critical of the 
higher institutions, accusing them of 
complicity in the rise of Fascism, 
educators in the democracies will be 
wise if they insist that the universities 
and similar seats of learning should 

'New York: Doubleday Doran, 1929, p. 32. 


receive the proper share of attention 
in whatever scheme of re-education 
is applied to former Axis countries. 
The German university, above all, 
must be kept in the sharp and never 
wavering focus of surveillance. Sheer 
prudence urges such a course. With 
its undisputed distinction in research, 
and its equally undisputed record of 
collaboration with the General Staff 
and the war-important industries, the 
German university has furnished one 
of the main props for German mil- 
itarism. If the war spirit should be 
renascent in Germany, we may be 
sure that it will be incubated in the 
deceptively “‘ivy-covered”’ halls. 
There was a curious inconsistency 
in the pronouncements of the Nazi 
bosses on the subject of the univer- 
sities. These self-appointed custo- 
dians of Kultur treated the cultural 
mission of higher education with utter 
contempt, but bestowed high praise 
on the universities and institutes of 
technology for their scientific achieve- 
ments. The same Goebbels who led 
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the students in their orgiastic dance 
around the pyre of books, commended 
the researchers in academic laborato- 
ries for their ingenuity in creating 
devices of destruction. Many of these 
academic scientists must have enjoyed 
basking in the warm sunshine of 
political favor as they helped forge 
the weapons of aggressive warfare. 
The record shows that the teaching 
staffs of the higher institutions, so far 
as they qualified as “Aryans,” felt 
few qualms and experienced little dif- 
ficulty in coming to terms with the 
Nazi dispensation. The number of 
professors dismissed for reasons other 
than “race” was negligible. It was 
much smaller in proportion than the 
number of elementary-school teachers 
who paid for their sentiments with 
their jobs. As for the student bodies, 
they provided first-rate nutrient for 
the Nazi bacillus. There was many a 
university, or institution of equal 
rank, for example, an institute of tech- 
nology, a mining college, or a college of 
agriculture, in which a sizable major- 
ity of the students embraced the 
gospel of the ex-paper hanger with 
strident and muscular enthusiasm. 
All over the disillusioned and defeatist 
Continent, Fascism made a strong 
appeal to university students, in 
notable contrast to the situation in 
American universities. In their whole- 
hearted acceptance of Hitlerism, the 
German-speaking universities of Aus- 
tria and Czechoslovakia eclipsed the 
unsavory feats of many Reich uni- 
versities, and even in the occupied 
lands, notwithstanding the highly 
publicized instances to the contrary, 
there were some academic bodies who 
seem to have done quite a neat job of 
“collaborating.” It appears, there- 
fore, that the credo which vested all 
political power in a self-constituted 
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élite of gangmen salved the ego of 
those who flattered themselves with 
the thought that they were an élite 
of the intellect. 


HE case for surveillance over the 

Axis universities is patent. But 
surveillance will not be enough, be- 
cause it is only a defensive act. A 
watchdog sitting on its haunches 
would make an unfortunate symbol 
for the attitude to be adopted by the 
United Nations. To the negative 
act of surveillance and supervision 
must be added the positive drive for 
reconstruction and reform. The Ger- 
man universities are badly in need of 
reform, and the academic profession 
in the United States is in a position 
to lend assistance by way of criticism 
and counsel. Despite a certain influ- 
ence which German thought has exer- 
cised on American universities in 
earlier days, the basic philosophies of 
higher education have always differed 
sharply in the two countries. 

This difference used to be the 
object of arrogant snap judgments on 
the part of German (and other Con- 
tinental) educators, whereas. the 
American Abraham Flexner, going to 
the opposite extreme of self-abase- 
ment, eloquently extolled the German 
university system as the model toward 
which Americans should strive. His- 
tory has now spoken the last word in 
the argument. For when a people, 
through its own acts, becomes the 
abomination of the other nations of 
the world, and another people, also 
through its own acts, becomes the 
recognized leader of the forces fight- 
ing for human decency, then the uni- 
versities are compelled to accept 
some of the blame in the first case and 
should be allowed some credit in the 
second. 
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How are the victors to go about 
reforming German education without 
violating their own principles of free- 
dom of thought and expression? The 
controversy over this question has 
already consumed reams of paper and 
must not be continued here. To this 
writer, the case appears simple. If 
the German character still possesses 
some of the pliability which we asso- 
ciate with an essentially healthy, 
growing organism, then the Germans 
will, by reform, adapt themselves to 
the world climate and survive; but if 
the arteries of the German spirit have 
hardened beyond recovery, then the 
present defeat is to be interpreted 
as another apoplectic stroke which 
merely foreshadows the end of the 
German people as a nation of any 
importance. In the latter case, all 
effort at an imposed reform would be 
wasted, and in the former, reform 
need not be imposed from the outside 
at all. Obviously, we have to pro- 
ceed on the assumption that Ger- 
many, learning the lesson of another 
defeat, will wish to reform herself. In 
that event we can be very helpful 
with our advice and encouragement. 


OUND advice and constructive 

criticism must be based on knowl- 
edge of facts, and to contribute to 
such knowledge is the purpose of this 
article. First, let us look at the rela- 
tionship between the universities and 
the German state. Practically all 
the institutions of higher learning 
used to derive their entire support 
from the state; the faculty members 
were employees of the state, their 
salaries and pension privileges being 
fixed by statute. There was enough 
liberal thought in the Germany of the 
nineteenth century to create the 
realization that such complete finan- 
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cial dependence on the state spelled 
danger to intellectual freedom. Con- 
sequently, under the Hohenzollern 
monarchy and the Weimar Republic 
the universities enjoyed a generous 
autonomy founded on the legally rec- 
ognized principles of Lehr- und For- 
schungsfreibeit and Lebr- und Lern- 
freibeit. The institutions of higher 
learning administered their own affairs 
through a senate which elected the 
Rector for a term of one or two years. 
In principle, the German university 
came very close to the ideal of a free 
association of independently creative 
scholars. 

It is all the more surprising that 
resistance to the nazification of the 
universities was so slight. When the 
Nazi authorities abolished the time- 
honored Lebr- und Lernfreibeit as a 
loathsome residue of democratic lib- 
eralism, the spirit of liberalism had 
evidently become so weak in German 
academic circles that few, if any, 
martyrs for the cause of intellectual 
freedom arose of their own accord to 
challenge the tyrants (the Jewish 
professors were martyrs for a different 
cause). As an extenuating circum- 
stance, the great postwar impoverish- 
ment of the middle classes, to which 
the professors belong, might be con- 
ceded. Loss of their state salaries 
would have meant to the great major- 
ity of professors, reduction to a 
proletarian standard of living. The 
German professors acted no better 
and no worse in this respect than their 
colleagues in other dictatorships, 
Italy, Russia, Austria, and so on. 

The principle of academic freedom 
is bound to offer a knotty problem to 
the Allied supervisors of German edu- 
cation. Having been thrown out by 
the Nazis, it will promptly be re- 
claimed by the universities. Can the 
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Allied defenders of democratic values 
make common cause with the Nazis 
in denying a liberal principle accepted 
even by the Hohenzollerns? If they 
do, they will undoubtedly compro- 
mise the very principles for which 
they have been fighting. But if they 
do not, that is, if they grant complete 
independence to the universities, these 
‘may be converted into safety zones 
for the new Nazi underground and 
strategically located cells for Machter- 
greifung No. 2. Only a vigorously 
constructive policy can assure escape 
from this painful dilemma. Com- 
plexities that arise under a purely 
negative policy of supervision will be 
swept away by the impetus of a 
positive policy of reform; and root- 
and-branch reform is what the German 
universities need. 

The democratic autonomy of the 
universities is a noble principle, but 
the record shows that, as there is no 
spirit behind the principle, it has 
served as a false facade. Democratic 
self-administration did not prevent 
the universities from becoming bul- 
warks of the upper-class spirit, hot- 
beds of nationalism, and cadres of the 
Nazi movement. The composition of 
their student bodies has always vio- 
lated democratic principles. When 
the Weimar Republic became con- 
scious of the lopsided student clientéle 
with respect to class origin, an inves- 
tigation revealed that the lower 70 
per cent of the German population, 
classed according to wealth, was 
represented by no more than 2 per 
cent of the student bodies.2 The 
Working-Student Movement (Werk- 
studentenbewegung) was started to 


*This is quoted from a public statement by 
Reinhold Schairer, originator of the Werkstudent- 
enbewegung, now Executive Director of World 
Education Service Council, New York. 
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open the universities to new recruits 
from the poorer segments, but it had 
not reached its full growth when the 
Nazis came to power and wiped it out. 


HE first important reform must 

aim to make the universities 
responsive to the needs and demands 
of the broad masses of the German 
people, to abolish all privileges of 
wealth in higher education, and to 
prevent the inbreeding of an academ- 
ically educated class. The self-rule of 
the university is a relatively unim- 
portant item within this _ broader 
scheme. Under no _ circumstances 
should it be possible for German pro- 
fessors to retire into academic pre- 
serves, fenced off from the outside by 
a specious academic freedom, within 
which the secret devices for the next 
war can be developed in safety. In 
introducing real democracy it may be 
best even to abolish the self-admin- 
istration of the universities and sub- 
stitute for it control through a board 
of regents or trustees after the com- 
mon American pattern. If this board 
is constituted in democratic fashion, 
there will be no shortage of members 
who are as critical of the past per- 
formance of the universities as this 
writer is, and who will take the 
reform in their own hands. It would 
be foolish to expect any reform to 
come from within the universities. 
On the contrary, it is only too likely 
that the professors will array them- 
selves in quasi S.S. formation against 
any interference from the outside and 
denounce democratization as a “bol- 
shevist”’ attempt to lower scholastic 
standards, to undermine Kultur (what- 
ever there may be left of it), and to 
cripple the German people for all time 
by the weakening of scientific research. 
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Such charges should be met with 
the pat reply that the German intel- 
lect can well afford to reduce its girth 
at the top for a while in order to 
broaden out at the bottom. If any- 
one in Germany should have the 
naiveté and audacity to ask for 
financial help from American organ- 
izations to re-commence research—as 
was done with some success after the 
last war—the appropriate answer to 
that plea will be that German edu- 
cators ought to bend all their energies 
to the task of enlightening the com- 
mon man and woman of the Father- 
land, and, if necessary, go without 
research. What the Germans need 
to learn above all is how to live 
together and get along with their 
neighbors at home and_ abroad. 
Research focused on that problem 
will need no expensive apparatus. 
The world and the German people 
themselves have had quite enough of 
the splendid effects of German super- 
science to last them a little while. 
Very significantly, the Germans have 
demonstrated much less interest and 
ingenuity in the social sciences than 
in the physical sciences, and the 
efforts of German scientists should be 
concentrated on making up this deficit. 


HAT the democratic reform 

movement cannot be expected 
to originate within the universities is 
suggested by the parallel experience 
of the Weimar Republic. There was 
a veritable renaissance and upsurge 
of the reform spirit in the lower-school 
system after the last war, but the 
universities did everything in their 
power to obstruct and frustrate it. 
Historical analysis will reveal the sad 
fact that a major reason why the 
progressive educators of the German 
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and Austrian republics fell far short 
of their goals in the early twenties 
was the obstinate resistance put up 
by the institutions of higher learning. 
Instead of offering guidance and 
co-operation to the lower schools, 
Continental universities have endeav- 
ored for centuries to control them. In 
the period between the two world 
wars, clashes between the universities 
and those reformers who wished to 
broaden and liberalize the educa- 
tional services on the secondary level 
were, therefore, inevitable; but the 
outcome of these conflicts favored, on 
the whole, the cause of the univer- 
sities. The strangle hold which the 
universities had maintained over sec- 
ondary education for many years was 
somewhat loosened but never com- 
pletely shaken off. 

If German re-education is to be 
more than a superficial revarnishing, 
the relationship between the univer- 
sities and secondary schools must be 
redefined so that secondary education 
may enjoy full autonomy and be free 
to formulate its own objectives. In 
the past, the universities have quite 
effectively used their influence to hold 
the secondary schools—Gymnasia, 
Realschulen, and so on—in a viselike 
grip. One jaw of the vise was the 
final comprehensive examination by 
which students graduated from the sec- 
ondary school (Reifepriifung). Since 
it served as a university entrance 
examination, it was supervised by the 
universities, although conducted by 
the local school staff in the presence 
of a representative of the Ministry of 
Education. The other jaw was the 
battery of examinations which a 
prospective teacher in a secondary 
school had to pass in order to be 
licensed. One of the subjects in which 
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he was examined was pedagogy, and 
his examiner, the professor of ped- 
agogy, was commonly a member of 
the philosophy department of the 
university. It should be mentioned 
in passing that the exuberant devel- 
opment of departments of education 
in the American style is unknown in 
Continental universities, and the typ- 
ical pedagogical institute, operating 
in some back alley of the campus, is a 
modest affair, indeed. The professor 
of pedagogy has often been the rock 
on which the progressive spirit of a 
teaching candidate has come to grief; 
for he is supposed to sift the prospec- 
tive licensees according to their pro- 
fessed views on education. The writer 
remembers that while a certain Ger- 
man municipality attempted to carry 
out drastic reforms in the lower 
schools, the local university settled a 
man of stolidly reactionary opinions 
in the chair of pedagogy. His favorite 
subjects were “the nature of author- 
ity” and “punishments in the sec- 
ondary school.” 

European universities have a pro- 
prietary outlook on the lower-school 
system. They are interested in it 
because a section of it prepares future 
university students, and here their 
interest and concern usually end. To 
the indisputable fact that millions of 
European children, including the de- 
ceased dictators of Germany and 
Italy, have been denied their educa- 
tional birthright, the universities have 
deliberately closed their eyes; one 
could even hear the exclusiveness 
of education defended in university 
circles as a necessary preservative of 
true culture. But the ruins now cov- 
ering Europe from one corner to 
another give the lie to these exponents 
of educational exclusiveness. 
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HE Continental universities 

should also be arraigned for their 
failure to modify materially the prac- 
tice of the schools, both lower and 
higher, in the light of modern psy- 
chology. Certain improvements were 
undeniably made in the Weimar 
Republic, such as the Arbeitsunter- 
richt (learning by doing) and the 
establishment of the Aufbauschule, 
which permitted the slowly maturing 
pupil to find his way to higher educa- 
tion on a track different from the 
traditional one. However, these 
measures, commendable as they were, 
appear in retrospect as mere palli- 
atives borne of compromise. There 
is even some evidence that they were 
purposely sabotaged by the univer- 
sities and other school authorities in 
league with the universities. By and 
large, and notwithstanding a measure 
of alleviation manifest in recent years, 
the educational patterns of Germany 
as well as France have been charac- 
terized by considerable rigidity; and 
if to this brittleness are added an 
excessive centralization of adminis- 
tration and the influence of military 
discipline blowing into the schools 
from the near-by drilling grounds of 
peacetime conscription, there results 
a setup that looks to the victims of 
the system more like a grand scheme 
of repression and chastisement than 
one of education and healthy growth 
and development. According to the 
official tabulations, there appears to 
be an appreciable latitude of choice 
between schools and curriculums of- 
fered to the aspiring youngster; but 
in actual practice the choices are 
almost always made by the parents, 
who are usually untutored in these 
matters, so that the sad figure of the 
child pigeonholed in the wrong kind 
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of school at a most tender age, and 
trapped in a curriculum prescribed 
for years, is a familiar picture to 
anyone who has seen the inside of 
Continental school practice. With all 
these pernicious tendencies toward 
rigidity, repression, and _ exclusive- 
ness, the universities have connived 
without shame, since they have for- 
ever been intent on radiating their 
own standards into all branches of 
the system and on controlling, as far 
as possible, the education of their 
future recruits from the cradle up. 
Let it be said in passing that, even 
here in America, a degree of obtuse- 
ness toward the psychology of educa- 
tion is sometimes encountered among 
college professors unconnected with 
education departments; but it is 
insignificant compared with the Euro- 
pean performance in this regard. 


T IS entirely conceivable that the 

severe emotional maladjustment 
evident in a large section of European 
youth during the last two decades 
has been greatly aggravated by the 
adverse psychological effects of a 
school system that seems to sit on 
millions of repressed youth like a 
strait jacket. Nothing like the polit- 
ical youth movements of Europe has 
ever been known in North America, 
even during the darkest days of the 
depression. Always the American 
school, with all its branches, has 
stood by youth and reshaped itself to 
suit the needs of youth at the given 
moment; but the schools of Europe, 
from the universities down, if they 
followed the trend of the times at all, 
did so at snail’s pace, and more often 
than not they have stood pat, inal- 
terable, and sinister even in the face 
of overwhelming social change. 
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While American colleges went “all 
out” during the depression to capture 
idle young men and women, to sub- 
ject them to the discipline of self- 
improvement and keep them occupied 
with constructive tasks, the German 
university, when confronted with a 
similar national situation, displayed 
an unbelievable degree of haughty 
and unbending aloofness. Even in 
prosperous times it had been heavily 
encrusted with antiquated practices. 
Its conservatism is reflected in the 
provisions for academic degrees. Our 
system is not perfect in this country, 
but we offer degrees on at least three 
different levels (four, if the Chicago 
B.A. is counted separately). The 
German university, operating prin- 
cipally as a graduate school, grants 
only one type of degree, the doctorate. 
Generally speaking, academic degrees 
are subject to the process which 
semanticists call deterioration of 
meaning, and which economists have 
observed in the constantly declining 
value of money. To the older doctor- 
ates conferred by the traditional four 
“faculties” of the German university, 
namely, law, medicine, philosophy, 
and theology, have been added 
doctor’s degrees in various special 
fields, such as economics, political sci- 
ence, technical science, and so on, with 
somewhat variable requirements. All 
of these doctorates presuppose the 
completion of a course lasting gen- 
erally from four to six years beyond 
the Reifepriifung, which completes 
the secondary school. The student 
who does not want a degree may work 
for the “‘state examination” or a 
“diploma” in his particular field 
instead, and the difference between 
the latter and the doctorate lies mostly 
in the dissertation or thesis, which is 
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required only of the prospective 
doctor. 

The modern German university 
has thus become essentially an insti- 
tution for the training of specialists in 
various subject-matter fields and pro- 
fessions. No pretense is made of giv- 
ing a liberal education. If there were 
such a thing, it would be the task 
of the secondary schools, but not the 
universities. Now, the Nazis were 
quite delighted to confirm the univer- 
sities in their task of training special- 
ists. For the mind of a specialist is 
fairly easy to mislead outside his own 
specialty. German university stu- 
dents, though highly trained in their 
specific fields, were willing to accept 
the Alpine Hitler, the swarthy and 
runty Goebbels, the obese and wob- 
bling Goering as incarnations of 
Nordic manhood. The peculiar ease 
with which intelligent Germans sub- 
serve their thinking to orders from 
above may very well stem from the 
excessive adulation accorded to the 
specialist, for what the highly re- 
spected universities have always 
produced were specialists and experts. 

There has not been, in modern 
times, a successful attempt to develop 
a general or liberal education for stu- 
dents of university age, and efforts at 
adult education have also been feeble. 
The university is completely unin- 
terested in the student except in so 
far as he performs tasks pertinent to 
his special line of study. This philos- 
ophy of splendid isolation from the 
student’s mind in all matters outside 
his elected specialty was defended in 
Germany on the grounds that a young 
man or woman can only become 
truly mature by being left alone. 
Laissez faire in the extreme: let young 
people become Nazis so that they can 
reach maturity. 
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want to work for the “diploma,” 
the “‘state examination,” or the doc- 
torate, the university offers no 
incentive. Department-store methods 
for selling intellectual wares have 
never been adopted by German uni- 
versities; the American educators 
who are repelled by the selling tech- 
niques of our universities would have 
no reason for complaint in Germany. 
Yet these American methods, mere- 
tricious as they may seem at times, are 
practical and socially useful. They 
are designed to suit the customer. 

The credit system, which can degen- 
erate into a nuisance or abuse, is a 
case in point. The German univer- 
sity does not use credits in the 
American sense of the word, and, as a 
result, the student who does not 
intend to work for a degree or state 
examination cannot carry away neatly 
done-up parcels of acquired knowl- 
edge or skill, to which the attractive 
label of “‘credit” has been pasted. 
That is a disadvantage and keeps all 
but the most idealistic from taking 
courses unrelated to a degree. The 
“guest-auditor” sitting in a class- 
room and taking notes on the pro- 
fessor’s lecture for his unaccredited 
enlightenment is, of course, an off- 
cially recognized feature of the uni- 
versity. But it was not used very 
much because many professors, in 
their ex cathedra \ecturing, made no 
effort to instruct the auditor, whether 
regular or “guest-like.”’ 

According to American standards, 
the German universities were hope- 
lessly understaffed, especially in the 
lower instructional ranks, and, even 
with their full peacetime personnel, 
they could not undertake more, with 
any degree of effectiveness, than the 
training of a small group of competent 
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specialists. The situation is_ illus- 
trated by the low enrollment figures. 
In the winter term of 1937-38, there 
were 43,139 students enrolled in all 
the German universities; there were, 
in addition, 8,631 students enrolled 
in specialized colleges, and 9,554 in 
ten polytechnical institutes.* 

When, in the twilight years of the 
Weimar Republic, the depression cre- 
ated a large surplus of unemployed 
graduates of higher institutions, the 
universities could have utilized their 
inexpensive services for broadening 
the base of higher education and going 
into the neglected field of general 
education on the adult and near- 
adult level. Nothing of the kind was 
done, although it would have made at 
least a spiritual contribution to the 
alleviating of the economic depres- 
sion. The universities, persisting in 
their attitude of inaction and aloof- 
ness, let themselves become centers 
of futilitarianism and revolutionary 
ferment. The final cure for the 
depression turned out to be Hitler’s 
rearmament race, which put Germany 
on the road to her greatest national 


8The Statesman’s Yearbook, 1940. Education in 
Germany (United States Office of Education 
Bulletin 1938, No. 15) gives slightly higher figures 
for the winter semester of 1936-37. 
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disaster since the close of the Thirty 
Years War. 

The survival of Germany as a na- 
tion of any significance depends essen- 
tially on her ability to regenerate 
herself spiritually. Educational re- 
form must be one of the chief instru- 
mentalities for such a regeneration. 
Despite her physical ruin, Germany’s 
power of spiritual recovery need not 
be lost for good. When she was only 
a politically impotent congeries of 
little principalities, Germany pro- 
duced immortal monuments of the 
spirit. Her spiritual decline coincided 
with her ascendancy as a great polit- 
ical power. A great power cannot 
afford to abandon large masses of her 
population to ignorance and the cult 
of obscurantism. 

Cultural education for the masses 
superimposed upon the education of 
specialists will be the remedy. By 
the demonstration of mass-education 
methods, American educators can be 
very helpful to German and other 
European school reformers in the 
reconstruction of the Continent. And 
thus may be reciprocated the contri- 
bution which German educational 
theory once made to the development 
of American education. 

[Vol. XVII, No. 4] 








An Appraisal of Army Education 


By CHARLES EDWARD SMITH 


A Professional Educator Views It Both as Student and as an Instructor 


OR a quarter-century, educators 
HK sought pedagogical talismans 

with which to banish from 
the classroom the last vestiges of 
drill, drudgery, and drab application. 
Learning was transformed into beguil- 
ing projects, the disciplines yielded 
to studies of “social significance,” 
and the yardstick of vocational utility 
was applied to all the traditional cur- 
ricular bulwarks. Prescribed courses 
of study were superseded by the 
~elective system, and students acquired 


smatterings of knowledge from cur-, 


ricular offerings as variegated as they 
often were bizarre. 
was excessively preoccupied with 
instructional techniques, in the con- 
viction that adroitness of presentation 
and ingenuity of expedient were more 
essential than liberal education. 

The excesses of educational philos- 
ophy brought reaction, accentuated 
in the years immediately before the 
war. The need for more thorough 
education of teachers in the arts and 
sciences was recognized. Partial rever- 
sion to the classical tradition, notably 
at St. John’s College, challenged the 
interest of educators throughout the 
country, as did the earlier, more 
comprehensive program at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Shocking revela- 
tions of ignorance of the commonplace 
facts of American history among 
high-school and college students led 
to insistent demands for reform that 


Teacher training’ 


already have culminated in curricular 
readjustments and shifting emphasis 
in the social studies. Two of our 
greatest universities have recently 
modified the elective system by pre- 
scribing certain basic liberal-arts 
subjects for the Bachelor’s degree. 

Some educators have discovered a 
new dispensation in the vast educa- 
tional program of the armed forces. 
With the same zeal that heralded 
earlier pedagogical innovations, ad- 
mirers of the Army schools point to 
the miraculous curtailment of the 
length of the educational process that 
presumably was effected. Languages 
allegedly were mastered in a few 
weeks of intensive instruction, with- 
out the inhibitions of grammars and 
lexicons. The full potentialities of 
visual education, first fully exploited 
by the military, resulted in economy 
of time and superiority of educational 
outcomes. 

The Army educational program had 
victory as its ultimate aim and 
efficiency in combat as its immediate 
objective. No one can deny that its 
purposes were achieved, and with a 
minimum expenditure of time. Schools 
were set up to train bakers and tank 
drivers, bomber pilots, and _ clerks. 
Hundreds of specialized skills were 
required to operate the gigantic, almost 
unbelievably complex machinery ot 
a modern army, and delay or inade- 
quacy in the attainment of these skills 
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would have exacted their price in 
death, destruction, and anguish. The 
decisiveness of the victory in Europe, 
achieved with the constant effort to 
minimize loss of life that characterized 
the Allied command, testifies to the 
efficiency of the training program, as 
does the rapidity with which the 
tentacles of the Japanese Empire 
were sundered, and the home islands 
beaten into submission. 

To this educator, who had oppor- 
tunities to study several Army schools 
at first hand, both as an instructor 
and as a pupil, it seemed that Army 
schools had objectives as direct as 
they were tangible. They were as 
unencumbered by the conflicts of 
educational philosophies as they were 
unconcerned with secondary out- 
comes. Classroom equipment was 
available without stint; manuals, syl- 
labuses, and textbooks, prepared to 
order, embodied the subject-matter 
prescribed by high-echelon directives. 
Models, films, charts, and other 
visual-education equipment were ex- 
tensively and, on the whole, effectively 
employed. 


HE Army schools, it must be 

emphasized, provided technical 
training and technical training alone. 
Technical processes were learned by 
demonstration and practice, with no 
effort to acquaint the student with 
the underlying principles of the process 
or equipment he was studying. Now 
this is by no means a criticism of the 
Army’s approach to its educational 
problem. There was not time for 
discussion of theory, nor would greater 
efficiency in combat have resulted 
from a broader understanding of 
eeeenennel principles and natural 
aws. 
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But can civilian institutions be 
satisfied with mere technical pro- 
ficiencies as educational outcomes? 
Can the physics professor be content 
with teaching his students how to use 
the barometer, the Venturi meters, 
electrical measuring devices, and so 
on, without an explanation of their 
principles of operation or of the basic 
laws of physics exemplified in each 
case? Can a teacher believe that his 
procedures are valid if he explains 
the use of an oxygen mask, let us say, 
without any discussion of partial 
pressure of gases and the physiological 
considerations which underlie the 
use of such equipment? When we 
are told that the Army system was 
demonstrably more efficient and eco- 
nomical than the methods of civilian 
schools, we must appreciate the nar- 
rowness of the aims which the military 
schools rightly set for themselves. 

Did Army schools actually effect the 
savings of time generally attributed 
to them? To be sure, courses of 
substantial content were covered in 
two or three weeks, whereas a 
semester might well have been allotted 
to comparable work in college. Yet 
examination of the schedules of the 
Army schools usually revealed little or 
no curtailment in the aggregate num- 
ber of classroom hours expended. 
Where a college class met for an hour, 
three days a week, the Army class 
frequently met two or more hours a 
day, six days a week. The writer 
has taught classes at an airbase as 
late as ten o’clock at night, attempting 
to present intricate material to weary 
students who had been attending 
classes or training exercises since 
daybreak. Is the public ready for such 
intensification in secondary schools or 
colleges? Are parents prepared to 
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accept the unremitting drive, the 
tension, the relentless elimination of 
the unfit, so necessary in the Army 
school, as a normal classroom environ- 
ment for their children? The Army 
schools attained their goals, not by 
superior ingenuity of method, not by 
the application of startlingly new 
pedagogical principles, but by an 
intensification of specialized training 
that would be unthinkable in any 
civilian institution that purported 
to offer a reasonably comprehensive 
program of education. 


T IS erroneous to conclude that 

Army education embodied new 
principles discovered by pedagogical 
amateurs. Many of the sound fea- 
tures of the program were attributable 
to the utilization of the services of 
experienced teachers, either brought 
into actual military service or em- 
ployed as civilians. Trained educators 
prepared manuals and syllabuses, and 
many of the best testing programs 
were devised by teachers with a 
broad understanding of the theory and 
practice of educational measurements. 

The Army, of course, is to be 
commended for its recognition of the 
need for professional educators, and 
teachers by the thousands responded 
to its call. Yet there was a tendency 
to expect too much from these 
teachers. All too often, high-echelon 
officers in charge of training programs 
subscribed to the fallacy that efficiency 
of instructional technique could com- 
pensate for inadequate understanding 
of subject-matter. A gifted professor 
of geology in a large university, 
recently commissioned as an Army 
lieutenant, was assigned as a ground- 
school instructor in an advanced 
pilot-training school. Immediately 
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upon arrival at his duty station, he 
was ordered to deliver the first of a 
series of two-hour lectures explaining 
details of the operation and main- 
tenance of a certain type of aircraft 
engine. All classroom equipment was 
available—an engine was mounted on 
the lecture platform, together with 
cutaway sections and every other 
conceivable teaching aid. The hapless 
lieutenant was an able and experi- 
enced lecturer, but, as he ruefully 
confessed, he had nothing to say 
and a seemingly interminable time in 
which to say it. 

A student counselor from a large 
metropolitan high school, with a 
doctorate in education and much 
additional training in psychology and 
guidance, was put in charge of a 
radio class. Protestations that he 
knew nothing about radio were of no 
avail. His background of high edu- 
cational attainment was irrefutable 
evidence of his qualifications to teach 
anything. 

Educational administrators in uni- 
form were not always employed where 
their abilities could be utilized. A 
superintendent of schools in a large 
city was visited by a procurement 
officer and urged to accept a first 
lieutenant’s commission since, he was 
told, school administrators were badly 
needed. When he finally agreed, he 
was ultimately employed as a teacher 
of aircraft recognition in an Army 
school, the director of which had no 
educational experience whatever. 

Army instructional methods alleg- 
edly were most efficient in the teach- 
ing of languages. Yet, here again, the 
objective was narrow and specialized— 
to impart a modicum of conversa- 
tional command of a language, with a 
vocabulary restricted to words and 
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phrases most likely to prove useful 
in combat or occupational areas. But 
college and secondary-school classes 
aim at much more. A good part of 
their time is devoted to the acquisition 
of a reading knowledge, and com- 
position also is stressed as an aid to 
vocabulary building and to familiarity 
with grammar and idiom. Through- 
out the course, lectures and discus- 
sions give the student some knowledge 
of the institutions, culture, and cus- 
toms of the country the language of 
which he is studying, and, after a 
basic command of the language is 
attained, he reads several literary 
classics in both poetry and prose. 

For the sake of argument, perhaps 
many of the objectives of traditional 
linguistic instruction are extraneous. 
The point made here, however, is that 
there is no valid basis of comparability 
between the teaching of languages in 
the schools and colleges and Army 
instruction. There is nothing to indi- 
cate that the teaching methods of the 
military schools were superior—they 
worked admirably in attaining imme- 
diate objectives of the instructional 
program, but few educators would 
countenance the reduction of language 
teaching to such simple terms. Then, 
too, no measurement of retention as 
yet has been possible. If such studies 
were made, it perhaps might be 
demonstrated that the very intensifi- 
cation of Army teaching, while foster- 
ing rapidity of learning, militated 
against retention. 


HE outcomes of Army courses 
often were measured by glaringly 
invalid testing programs. Every effort 
presumably was made to ensure the 
accuracy of measurement procedures, 
but indifference or ineptitude of 
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teaching personnel frequently neutral- 
ized the controls. In one course, 
observed by the writer, a civilian 
technical inspector was responsible 
for the administration of the final 
examination. The Army instructor 
stressed the point that the efficiency 
of his work, like that of the class, was 
judged on the basis of the inde- 
pendently administered examination. 
Consequently, his announced objec- 
tive was to anticipate questions that 
might be asked by the examiner, and 
a good portion of the classroom 
periods was utilized for the inevitable 
“dry runs,” or sample examinations. 
There was far more solicitude to 
prepare for possible “trick ques- 
tions” than there was to ensure a 
comprehensive grasp of subject-matter 
in this instructional technique that 
so palpably confused the means with 
the end. 

In another instance, tests and 
examinations were corrected by the 
students in the classroom, with the 
invariable accompaniment of argu- 
ment over the correct answer, until 
the net result was that virtually 
any conceivable response to the 
respective questions was adjudged 
satisfactory by the instructor, who 
subsequently pointed with pride to 
the high scores presumably achieved 
by his sections. Objective tests, unless 
prepared by teachers with adequate 
backgrounds of civilian training and 
experience, evinced the errors in 
structure almost sure to result from 
amateur utilization of this type of 
measurement device. Tests com- 
prising as few as ten true or false 
questions were administered, appar- 
ently without the slightest realization 
of their invalidity. Multiple-choice 
questions frequently were phrased so 
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as to have two or more correct 
answers, or, conversely, the incorrect 
responses were so patently wrong 
that a correct answer was no indica- 
tion of the examinee’s knowledge of 
the material covered. 

The point to be emphasized is that 
the efficiency of education in the 
services cannot be judged on the 
basis of “‘ proved results” obtained by 
allegedly objective testing procedures. 
Careful study of the structure of the 
tests, and comparison of them with 
syllabuses and other formulations of 
course objectives, will be necessary 
for any reasonable tenable evalua- 
tion. Most important of all, evidence 
must be assembled in regard to the 
manner in which the tests were 
administered. For example, before 
educators acclaim the remarkable 
results achieved in a course in military 
law which the writer studied, it must 
be understood that during the exami- 
nation students were permitted unre- 
strained access to the textbook and 
their notes. The examination, actually 
well constructed, involved nothing 
more than finding appropriate pas- 
sages in text or notes. A high-school 
student could have made an excellent 
score without a single hour of instruc- 
tion in the subject. Again, are we 
sure that the training in aircraft 
recognition actually enabled students 
to identify Allied and enemy planes 
when flashed on a screen for one 
seventy-fifth of a second? Was the 
timing always as short as prescribed, 
or did instructors frequently allay 
the clamor of classes by lengthening 
the period to as much as a full second? 
In this connection, it would be 
instructive to study reports from 
combat theaters, from which com- 
plaints about the deficiencies in 
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aircraft-recognition training were com- 
mon. For that matter, conclusions 
in regard to the efficiency of any 
Army teaching program must be with- 
held until the judgments of observers 
in the combat theaters can be sub- 
jected to searching study and com- 
pared with the alleged results achieved 
by training in the United States. 


ITHOUT question, the service 

schools utilized the potentiali- 
ties of visual education to a hitherto 
unparalleled degree. Excellently pre- 
pared and planned films, slides, work- 
ing models, and charts were used in 
many courses, and there is reason to 
believe that greater appreciation of 
the value of visual aids thus stimu- 
lated will be a lasting influence upon 
American education. But the employ- 
ment of visual aids in no way mini- 
mized the need for the trained teacher. 
Actually, the chief weakness of the 
visual-aid program as applied in the 
services was the failure to realize that 
the program was intended to supple- 
ment good classroom presentation 
rather than to supplant conventional 
instructional methods. 

When visual-education equipment 
was utilized by untrained instructors, 
there was almost invariably a failure 
to capitalize upon the maximum 
resources of such devices. Films 
were shown without a word of pre- 
liminary explanation and often with 
little or no attempt to follow up the 
demonstration either by recapitula- 
tion of the important principles illus- 
trated or by tests designed to ensure 
attention and mastery of the subject- 
matter presented. An _ experienced 
classroom teacher, on the other hand, 
prepared for the exhibition of a film 

[Continued on page 225] 
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What Happens to the Veteran 
in Colleger 


By THURMAN G. JUSTICE 


A Summary of Veterans’ Opinions Gathered in a Questionnaire Study 


S A discharged veteran nearing 
A the end of my first year in 
college, a comparatively small 
college in which the members of a 
small group of veterans were closely 
in contact with one another and with 
the regular students, I set out to find 
to what extent our experience checked 
with that of veterans who had returned 
to education on other campuses. 
When, shortly after discharge, I 
investigated the possibilities of con- 
tinuing my education, I found that I 
was eligible to do so under the pro- 
visions of the Disabled Veteran’s Bill 
(Public Law No. 16). I had been 
graduated from high school thirteen 
years before. My friends, as well as 
the writers of many magazine and 
newspaper articles, had warned of the 
difficulties I would have in adjusting 
to civilian life in general, not to 
mention the stress and strain of set- 
tling down to the routine of studying 
and getting along with students much 
younger and less mature than I. 
Fortunately, that point of view has 
now altered somewhat, and the expe- 
ience of our group of veterans here 
has, in general, justified the more 
recent attitude that most of the 
servicemen are just civilians with a 
background of military experience. 
I knew what our problems had 


been, with what qualms we had 
“sweat out” the first few weeks of 
college, and what our later adjust- 
ments had been. What of veterans in 
other colleges? I formulated a ques- 
tionnaire, an informal one with plenty 
of space for individual comment, and 
sent five copies to the administrative 
officer responsible for supervision of 
veterans in twenty different colleges, 
selected for a wide range in size, type, 
and geographical distribution, with the 
request that he distribute them to typ- 
ical veterans registered there. Usable 
returns were received from forty- 
nine veterans in ten colleges. Four 
state universities were represented 
(Arizona, Illinois, Michigan, Wis- 
consin), three municipal universities 
(Akron, Cincinnati, and Louisville), 
and Wittenberg College, Southern 
Methodist University, and Ohio Wes- 
leyan University. 

Analysis of the results shows that, 
after the first few weeks of adjustment 
and with the exception of a few points 
of dissatisfaction which can be taken 
care of with something less than a 
major reconstruction of college edu- 
cation, the veteran is the same as 
other students except that he is older, 
and, as a rule, more serious about 
his work. 

The veterans studied ranged in age 
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from eighteen to thirty-five, with an 
average age of twenty-six years. They 
were almost equally distributed under 
jurisdiction of Public Law No. 346 
and Public Law No. 16. Likewise, 
the distribution was almost equal 
between veterans who were attending 
college for the first time and those 
who had had from one semester to 
four years in college before induction. 
Forty-two per cent were married. 
The majority gave as the reason for 
their choice of college, either that 
they had attended it previously or 
that it was near enough to their 
homes to enable them to live with 
their families. A few choices had 
been made on the basis of the strength 
or reputation of the college in the 
field in which they wished to major. 
The majors included music, econom- 
ics, law, various fields in liberal 
arts, and engineering. 


HE living conditions of the vet- 

erans as a group are satisfactory, 
but there are various grievances. The 
major complaint of those living at 
home seems to be the difficulty of 
having to slow down to a normal and 
dull everyday routine so suddenly. 
Those living on campuses complain 
of the high cost of the food and quar- 
ters for the value received. Those 
living neither at home nor on the 
campuses are finding living arrange- 
ments most unsatisfactory because of 
the high cost of living and crowded 
conditions, intensified when the uni- 
versity is situated in an area highly 
congested by defense plants and 
military organizations. 

The case of Philip Gray, reported 
in the Ladies’ Home Journal by C. S. 
Forester, while rather more extreme 
than that of the average veteran stu- 
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dent, does give an illustration of the 
conditions under which some veterans, 
especially the married ones, are having 
to live, and of the financial difficulties 
involved in their effort to get an 
education. Mr. Gray, a student at 
the University of California, has a 
wife and child, and they could find 
living quarters only in a place which 
sagged under the weight of nineteen 
families, sixteen of whom were young 
couples with a child each. One bed- 
room there, with kitchen privileges, 
cost $10 a week plus a utility fee of $2 
monthly. “Kitchen privileges” were 
exercised in a long, grubby galley 
that could be reached, rain or shine, 
only from outdoors. There was no 
refrigerator or icebox. There was 
only one common tub for laundry, 
and it was necessary to stand in line 
to use the one sink or stove. His total 
expenditures for the year amounted 
to $1,574.20. His present subsistence 
amounts to $1,311.11 yearly, which 
he augments by earning about $5 a 
week during the school year.! 

None of the married men respond- 
ing to this questionnaire found that 
he had enough to live on under either 
the G.I. or V.R.A. stipends. Also, 
only a very small minority of the 
single men said they had enough to 
live on except by very close budget- 
ing. Most of the men have to work 
part time to get enough money to 
make ends meet, and it should be 
remembered that the majority of 
them are living at home. Their work 
leaves them less time to study than 
is desirable, but, judging by their 
marks, they rank as high as the 
average civilian student, and, in many 
cases, higher. This is probably due 
to the fact that they are older and 


1Vol. LXII (May, 1945), pp. 137-40, 163. 
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more mature and take their lecture 
hours and study time more seriously 
than does the average student. But 
it is clear that a veteran who depends 
upon the subsistence provided under 
either bill is faced with financial 
problems. 

According to the returns received, 
the college medical facilities for vet- 
erans are reasonably satisfactory, and 
in most cases there is a place within 
reasonable distance where the veteran 
can be taken care of under the 
Veterans’ Administration. 


UT what of “college” itself? 
How do the veterans like it? 
How well are they satisfied with the 
courses offered, the various require- 
ments and prerequisites, the admis- 
sion hurdles, the professors, the 
methods of instruction, matériel? 
About 75 per cent of the veterans 
agreed that their respective colleges 
offered enough practical courses in 
the fields of their major interests. Of 
course, we must remember that many 
of them selected their college with 
this criterion in mind. Also, they 
agreed that they liked college, but it 
was 50-50 on the teaching methods 
and college systems and requirements. 
The general opinion was that the 
teaching staff was not up to the 
standards expected; that the lecture 
material was poorly organized and 
the lectures ineffectively presented; 
that colleges, on the whole, seemed to 
be uninterested in improving their 
standards and methods of instruction; 
and that they wasted the student’s 
time and effort by requiring too many 
courses that had no direct bearing on 
his major studies. 
About 75 per cent want a cultural 
background, but they believe it should 
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not take up too much time. About 
66 per cent would like to have survey 
courses for their liberal education so 
that they could spend more time on 
their majors. On the other hand, 
there were suggestions for short, con- 
cise, cultural courses which would be 
optional for the student. The engi- 
neering students in particular are 
opposed to general courses in human- 
ities, literature, music, and soon. They 
believe that a cultural background is 
necessary, but they are not in accord 
with the way such courses are taught 
at present. They believe that such 
courses should be elective and, instead 
of being general, should have a more 
direct bearing upon the student’s 
major subject. 

Exactly what is involved in the 
veterans’ criticism of standards and 
teaching methods? What is there in 
the background of their experience 
that sets their standards of judg- 
ment? What is to be made of the 
answers and suggestions along this 
line found at different points of the 
questionnaire? 

The many suggestions for the use 
of movies and other visual material 
indicate that the generous use of such 
material in military training has had 
its effect. Furthermore, a_ highly 
trained, minutely briefed military 
teaching staff presenting compactly 
organized material specifically geared 
to definite and immediate learn- 
ing goals is a far cry from the 
professor mumbling along from a 
sheaf of notes dog’s-eared: from many 
years of use. But the veteran is not 
asking for more of that high-pressure 
learning; he realizes that college has 
other values. He does suggest that 
the professor at the beginning of the 
course make clear what the course 
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aims to accomplish, what he expects 
the student to do, what principles the 
student should follow in his studying, 
what sort of quizzes, examinations, 
and papers are expected of him. Some 
suggested the need of refresher courses. 
Practically all asked for small discus- 
sion groups under live leadership; 
specific mention was made of using 
advanced students in these groups to 
serve as liaison between the professor 
and the students. 

“Do the professors treat you like 
kids?” Fifty per cent of the veterans 
answered in the affirmative. Hence, 
some of their reactions are probably 
due to the age difference and the fact 
that the professors are used to talking 
to a younger group of students with 
much less experience. Some of the 
veterans resent being talked down to 
or treated like children; others resent 
the use of too difficult or too special- 
ized a vocabulary that overlooks the 
fact that students are not specialists. 


ANY of the responses indicate 

that the veterans are greatly 
concerned during their first few weeks 
in college about their ability to do 
good work after having been out of 
school for a considerable period. 
There is just as clear indication that 
the veterans do not expect the whole 
college system to be revamped to suit 
any special needs that they may be 
supposed to have. In fact, the vet- 
erans as a group feel that they fit 
into college life, with the exception of 
age difference, as readily as anybody 
else, after they have overcome their 
first handicaps. They do not believe 
that because they are veterans they 
are any different from anybody else 
in so far as college is concerned. They 
also believe that the majority of the 
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faculty and students have reacted 
favorably to their presence on the 
campus. About half of them replied 
that they had been able to get per- 
sonal attention from the professors 
when they needed it, although they 
felt that professors were too busy 
to be bothered much. 

Concerning the question of entrance 
requirements, about 50 per cent 
replied that the requirements should 
be reduced for the veteran because 
his experience and general knowledge 
would make up the difference between 
him and the other students who had 
gone straight through school. The 
other 50 per cent were about evenly 
divided on the question: half believed 
that any change of requirements 
would lower standards and discount 
the value of college education; the 
other half believed that admission 
requirements should vary according 
to individual qualifications—if a vet- 
eran had broad enough background 
to satisfy the college of his ability to 
do the work, he should be accepted 
even if he lacked some of the technical 
requirements. 

The veterans expressed many ideas 
concerning the length of time neces- 
sary for their adjustment and their 
need of special consideration in mark- 
ing. About 66 per cent believed that 
allowance should be made in marking 
veterans during their first term to 
give them a chance to get back into 
study habits and to learn how to 
concentrate again. Also, they be- 
lieved that in many cases individual 
arrangements for marking might be 
made by the professor, who should 
take into consideration the disability 
of the veteran and his adjustment 
problems and allow him a reasonable 

[Continued on page 224] 
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Factors that Influence College 
Planning’ 


By ERNEST V. HOLLIS 


How Postwar Planning and Reconversion in Individual Institutions Are 
Shaped by National, Regional, and State Agencies 


RIOR to the first world war, a 

college projected and developed 

its program in terms of its 
charter and the requirements of an 
established clientéle. Unless the col- 
lege was publicly controlled it usually 
felt no responsibility to plan for the 
unmet needs of higher education in a 
state or other service area, and many 
tax-supported institutions disregarded 
the implied mandate. But now our con- 
sciousness of interdependence is lead- 
ing all types of colleges to relate their 
programs to prevailing state, regional, 
national, and international move- 
ments and policies. No college can 
any longer afford to chart its course 
in isolation. 

Co-operative planning arises from 
a desire to handle our educational 
problems with as much foresight as 
possible. It is, of course, limited by 
the fact that no man can see very far 
into the future. Moreover, systematic 
planning above the individual college 
level is rightly limited to creating 
conditions under which the governing 
boards and faculties are given scope 
and perspective for using their knowl- 
edge and initiative in developing their 
own plans. Only as the individual col- 
lege adjusts to the demands of the 


1This article is based in part on Higher Education 
Looks Ahead (Bulletin 1945, No. 8, U. S. Office 
of Education), by Ernest V. Hollis and Ralph 
C. M. Flynt. 


times, is concrete progress made. 
There is no place in over-all state-wide 
planning for the coercive or arbitrary 
intervention of authority external to 
that which is duly constituted. 

The war made dramatically evident 
ways in which the colleges could 
mobilize to contribute to the national 
strength, especially through main- 
taining the manpower leadership pool 
from which the war-making agencies 
drew their strength. Forces that 
found expression through state and 
national agencies impelled the col- 
leges to forget themselves in a time 
of crisis. Devising and conducting 
education calculated to contribute to 
a just and lasting peace also requires 
a long-range inter-institutional plan- 
ning organization which will be accept- 
able to the colleges. Schools and 
colleges face a herculean task in 
adjusting programs and professors to 
produce a generation of laymen and 
experts who are prepared to cope with 
the major problems left in the wake 
of the war that has just ended. For 
example, almost every college in the 
country faces a decade of work in 
developing staff, facilities, and pro- 
gram adequate to contribute gen- 
uinely to the solution of our problems 
of international relations, labor and 
management relations, and race or 
minority-group relations. 
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O COLLEGE or group of col- 


leges can do realistic planning 
and reconversion in the three areas 
just named without having a consid- 
erable understanding of the Federal 
Government’s plans for dealing with 
these aspects of our national life. 
When international relations are con- 
cerned, whether they prefer it or 
not, educational institutions cannot de- 
velop effective programs outside the 
framework of policies and machinery 
authorized by the United Nations 
Conference on International Organ- 
ization which was held in San Francisco 
during the spring of 1945. 

The laws, executive orders, and 
administrative practices under which 
the War Labor Board and other labor- 
arbitration and conciliation agencies 
have operated form a background and 
points of departure for college work 
in this area of our national life. With- 
out an understanding of the fair 
employment practices directive and of 
the activities of the Committee which 
has administered it, a college faculty 
has not completed its preparation for 
providing education on race and 
minority-group problems. Planning 
for the education and training of vet- 
erans is another area in which colleges 
are peculiarly dependent on factors 
now controlled by the Veterans Admin- 
istration and, to a lesser degree, by 
demobilization practices of the War 
and Navy departments. Space limita- 
tions do not permit other illustrations 
of how local college planning is in part 
determined by national agencies in 
such matters as foreign students, voca- 
tional rehabilitation, nursing educa- 
tion, surplus property, and aid for 
plant replacement or expansion. 

Two sets of national and regional 
non-governmental voluntary organ- 
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izations also contribute significantly 
to the background and framework in 
which a college or group of colleges 
develops individual programs. These 
are the civic, labor, and business or- 
ganizations which express the layman’s 
interest and viewpoint in education, 
and the professional organizations 
which promote some phase or type of 
higher education. Colleges, individ- 
ually or in state-wide groups, are 
more immediately influenced by the 
policies and pronouncements of the 
national and regional associations in 
which they hold membership. The 
determination of a policy for giving 
credit for military training and expe- 
rience is a case in point. In our type 
of democracy such decisions are not 
made by the Federal government or 
left to the caprice of individual col- 
leges or small groups of colleges. In 
this instance, policy was set by a 
committee representing the voluntary 
accrediting associations, working un- 
der the auspices of the American 
Council on Education. 

The example of how we derived 
national policies and general recom- 
mendations on credit for military 
training and experience also _illus- 
trates the necessity for an organiza- 
tion through which all the colleges of 
a state can reach a consensus on spe- 
cific regulations for applying general 
principles. Despite the fact that the 
national study was issued in a volume 
of more than a thousand pages, it is 
not of the nature of a mail-order cat- 
alogue that may be used in a mechan- 
ical fashion by a registrar or admissions 
officer. Only through face-to-face 
discussion do college officials come to 
a meeting of minds on matters of 
credit, curriculum, counseling, and 


the like. 
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The use of co-operative joint meas- 
ures in lieu of independent compet- 
itive action is of course as yet an 
awkward and unfamiliar experience 
in higher education. Colleges within 
a state or other geographical area, 
with a few exceptions, do not have 
adequate machinery for co-ordinating 
their efforts to serve the popular 
needs for higher education. More- 
over, in some states there is no dispo- 
sition among them to establish an 
over-all planning and steering body. 
These generalizations apply almost 
equally to tax-supported and to 
privately supported institutions. 


ET me summarize the status of 
over-all planning at the time we 
entered the war which has recently 
ended. In most states, tax-supported 
schools and colleges did not work 
together in formulating and conduct- 
ing an educational program. More 
or less covertly, the elementary and 
secondary schools, through the leader- 
ship of the state department of educa- 
tion, competed with the colleges for 
the too few tax dollars that were 
available for education. The colleges 
tended to have independent boards 
of control which competed among 
themselves for support and for stu- 
dents, without too much regard for 
whether this behavior best promoted 
the general welfare. In states that 
had a statutory or voluntary council 
of tax-supported colleges, there was 
little disposition to invite private 
colleges to full-fledged participation 
in planning and conducting an artic- 
ulated program of education. The 
reasons given for not inviting them 
varied from state to state. In some 
jurisdictions where tax-supported in- 
stitutions are dominant, private col- 
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leges were considered too weak and 
uninterested to be given a réle in 
planning; in other states where private 
colleges approached the numerical 
strength of tax-supported colleges, 
they were not admitted as equals lest 
they dominate deliberations. In states 
along the Atlantic seaboard where 
private colleges are clearly dominant, 
state-wide planning by tax-supported 
schools and colleges usually was lim- 
ited to the field of teacher education. 
Wartime educational experiences have 
modified this picture somewhat but 
most of the items that compose it can 
yet be spoken of in the present tense. 

On the other hand, privately sup- 
ported and controlled colleges are in 
danger of losing the independence 
they have long and ardently cher- 
ished—of both state and Federal 
control—through standing aloof from 
any responsibility for the total pro- 
gram of higher education that is 
needed in the state or other geo- 
graphical area they serve. Some 
leaders of these institutions have gone 
the length of conceding that general 
responsibility for higher education is 
an exclusive prerogative of the state 
government and its agencies; others 
have taken a defeatist attitude 
toward state-wide planning and have 
limited their efforts to maintaining 
and projecting a program to which 
the college has been committed for a 
long time. In other states such lead- 
ers have banded themselves together 
into an association of private colleges, 
one of whose principal but unavowed 
purposes frequently has been to pro- 
tect the competitive status of this 
group of institutions. In at least 
one state, such an association had 
enough strength in administrative 
and legislative circles to prevent tax- 
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supported colleges from lowering the 
tuition and fees charged students who 
were residents of the state. These 
extremes, of course, do not prevail in 
most of the states but the spirit of 
them has been strong enough to limit 
activities of many state-wide asso- 
ciations of colleges to discussions of 
professional topics that are not crucial 
issues locally. 

Educators long accustomed to inde- 
pendent institutional action and to 
shaping the functions of a college 
from an interest-group perspective 
find it difficult to consider the réle of 
their own college in terms of the edu- 
cational services a state or region may 
require. Voluntary state-wide plan- 
ning is not likely to come to full 
fruition in any political subdivision 
until the social alertness of faculty 
leaders is increased. This kind of 
readiness is seldom generated apart 
from actual work on problems which 
transcend institutional and depart- 
mental interest. Such activities usu- 
ally both produce and flow from a 
philosophy which recognizes that the 
reconstruction of school and the re- 
habilitation of society goes hand in 
hand. With such an outlook, the 
reconstruction of an individual col- 
lege program ceases to be mere patch- 
work and the setting of a timetable 
for reconverting to “normalcy.” 


HE crucial and as yet unsolved 

problem with which the writer 
has been grappling since 1940 is: How 
can interested leaders in a state 
(sometimes it is a larger or smaller 
area) go about the establishment of 
relatively permanent and effective 
voluntary machinery for over-all co- 
operative state-wide policy-making 
in higher education? How may such 
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a group best plan and undertake a 
comprehensive program calculated to 
serve the educational needs of all 
normal high-school graduates? The 
questions suggest that organizing a 
group for work which leads to action 
differs markedly from organizing the 
same group for general professional 
discussions. 

A considerable experience indicates 
that in most states no one agency or 
person feels authorized to take the 
lead in convening even a temporary 
planning committee which might in 
time perfect a more permanent policy- 
forming organization. The chief state 
school officer or the president of the 
state teachers’ association usually 
feels authorized to do no more than 
convene a body to plan for the imme- 
diate and long-range needs of public 
elementary and secondary schools. 
They would be considered presumptu- 
ous if they issued a call to colleges 
that are financially and adminis- 
tratively independent of the public 
schools. But no state, except perhaps 
New York, has an official that can 
speak for higher education in the 
same sense that the chief state school 
officer can speak for elementary and 
secondary education. Indeed, in only 
a few states is there a single associa- 
tion of colleges whose president can 
speak in even a general way for both 
public and private colleges. The more 
common picture is an association of 
private degree-granting colleges, an 
association of junior colleges, and a 
council of tax-supported colleges, none 
of which speaks for state higher edu- 
cation as a whole. If the president 
of the state university or some other 
president with prestige takes the lead 
in establishing a state-wide policy- 
forming committee, he is likely to be 
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suspected of having ulterior motives. 

Who or what agency then may 
most feasibly take the lead in forming 
a state-wide body to bridge the gap 
between individual college planning 
and the regional and national efforts 
that condition it? The writer’s expe- 
rience in helping to organize postwar 
policy committees on higher educa- 
tion in twenty-eight states indicates 
that there is no one acceptable chan- 
nel. In Maine, the president of the 
University took the initiative; in 
New York it was shared by the asso- 
ciate commissioner for higher edu- 
cation and the president of the 
association of colleges; in New Jersey, 
the president of a private college and 
the commissioner of education joined 
in convening a representative plan- 
ning body; while in Ohio, the officers 
of the college association accepted the 
full responsibility. In the states rep- 
resented in the Southern Association 
of Colleges, the president and exec- 
utive committee of that organization 
took the responsibility of appointing 
state chairmen who formed their 
own committees. 

The action of the Southern Asso- 
ciation and the experience of the 
Division of Higher Education of the 
United States Office of Education 
indicate that an outside agency which 
has no authority and no stake in the 
competitive situation among the col- 
leges of a state can render a valuable 
service through helping to form a 
committee and assisting in planning 
its agenda. The representative of 
such an agency can also perform a 
salutary service through acting as a 
catalytic agent to crystallize co-opera- 
tive intentions that have long existed 
in the minds of those responsible for 
higher education in a state. 
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generalizations on state-planning 
that have been presented in this 
article are illustrated by a program 
developed and conducted by the Ohio 
College Association, Ohio being one 
of the twenty-eight states that invited 
the United States Office of Education 
to participate in formulating plans 
for postwar education. In April, 1944, 
the executive committee and the 
postwar plans committee of the Ohio 
College Association (45 public and 
private institutions) explored the need 
for a_ state-wide conference and 
developed the following plan: 


A.A conference of two days’ duration 
will be held c. ‘ly in October, 1944. 
It is to be open to the teaching and 
administrative staffs of the colleges, 
and the full membership of postwar 
planning committees will be urged to 
attend. Representatives of relevant 
pre-collegiate agencies of education 
may be invited to participate. 

B. Leadership for the conference, under 
direction from the Association’s post- 
war planning committee, shall be 
delegated to a series of committees 
that will gather information and 
develop proposals for the consideration 
of the conference in eight areas selected 
by the planning committee. 

C. The planning committee submitted to 
each president the following list of 
problem areas with the request that 
he suggest specific problems under 
each that he wished to have studied by 
the committee for that area: 

1. What have we learned from training 
programs for the armed forces that is 
likely to be useful in planning curric- 
ulum, methods, and administration for 
returning veterans and war workers? 

2. What are the State’s likely needs 
for adult education through part-time, 
extension, and correspondence classes? 
What do we have to learn from 
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ESMWT and similar programs that 
would be helpful in such work? 

3. What changes should we plan for in 
the nature and organization of general 
or liberal education? What changes 
foreshadowed in the McConnell and 
Baxter reports should we consider? 

4. What plans should we devise for 
admission and the granting of advanced 
credit to returning veterans and war 
workers, especially in terms of the 
study being made under the auspices 
of the American Council on Education? 
5. What will be our vocational counsel- 
ing and placement needs in the postwar 
period? What plans should we make 
for rehabilitation work with veteran 
and civilian groups who will have 
Federal aid? 

6. How shall we handle personal, 
religious, and educational counseling 
and guidance now and in the immedi- 
ate postwar period? 

7. What bill of particulars can we 
develop with the help of graduate- 
school officials as to the nature of 
preparation we desire in prospective 
college teachers? 

8. What postwar conditions are likely 
to have a significant influence on 
problems of college finance and control? 


. Each president was asked to nominate 
to the general planning committee the 
members of his staff especially compe- 
tent and willing to serve on a com- 
mittee dealing with any one of the 
eight areas of postwar problems. From 
these nominations the planning com- 
mittee is to select an area committee 
of from five to seven persons and, after 
convening it, leave it to select its own 
chairman and formulate its own issues 
and working procedures. 

. On May 16-17, members of the eight 

committees will meet with the general 

planning committee and such college 
presidents as wish to attend a confer- 
ence, to demarcate the field and let 
each committee know what the others 
propose to do in preparation for the 
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October conference. This meeting jis 
calculated to increase the understand- 
ing and zeal of the committee for the 
general purposes of the project. 

F. The purpose of these committees is to 
mature proposals and supply data for 
a seminar-type discussion. It is not 
expected that the committee will 
prepare a definitive report for presenta- 
tion to general sessions. 

G. The only formal address of the 
conference will be a keynote speech 
at the opening session. On the final 
day of the conference there will be one 
or more general sessions to provide 
an opportunity for each discussion 
group to share the gist of its findings 
and suggestions with all participants. 


During the period of these con- 
ferences the Ohio College Association 
initiated and financed a state-wide 
study of needs and facilities in higher 
education. The study attempted to 
predict the postwar demands for 
higher education in Ohio, and pre- 
sented an analysis of the facilities 
available and planned for the near 
future. More specifically, the study 
was limited to the following topics: 


1. Maximum enrollments which Ohio col- 
leges are able to accept in postwar times. 


2. The past, present, and _ estimated 


future enrollments in Ohio colleges. 


3. Collection and tabulation of informa- 


tion regarding plans and practices in 
specific colleges. Phases covered are: 
Studies of postwar needs and facilities 
under way in Ohio colleges in 1944; 
Programs of acceleration in Ohio col- 
leges; Institutional facilities available 
for guidance and personnel work; 
Financial assistance given students; Ex- 
penses of attending Ohio colleges; 
Present housing facilities for Ohio 
college students; Curriculums in Ohio 
colleges; Extension and correspondence 
courses offered; Types of vocations for 
which Ohio colleges prepare students. 
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COLLEGE PLANNING 


It will be noted that while planning 
conferences of the Ohio colleges were 
concerned with the immediate post- 
war aspects of the problems dealt 
with, in their larger aspects they are 
among the persistent common prob- 
lems with which Ohio educators must 
wrestle during the next decade and 
longer. With the passing of the war, 
the Association’s postwar planning 
committee presumably will be dis- 
charged and the momentum gained 
in co-ordinated planning for action by 
individual colleges may be lost. 


OW could a movement for com- 

prehensive long-range planning 
in higher education best be got under- 
way in your state? More than a 
decade ago, Kentucky, among other 
states, authorized the tax-supported 
colleges and the state department of 
education to form a council on teacher 
education and certification. In the 
interim this council has expanded its 
membership to include private college 
representatives, and its functions to 
include other common problems of 
higher education. The Virginia Edu- 
cation Commission in 1945 recom- 
mended the creation of a more 
inclusive planning body. The Com- 
mission proposed that the legislature 
create a policy-forming body to be 
composed of the president and one 
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board member from each college of 
the Commonwealth, plus similar rep- 
resentation from the state department 
of education. At the present writing, 
educators of Virginia are trying to 
mature a membership proposal which 
will prevent the numerical dominance 
of privately supported colleges and 
provide more specifically for improv- 
ing the education and certification of 
teachers. It is proposed that this 
rather large body shall operate through 
a steering committee of nine members 
which also will be charged with relay- 
ing its proposals to the legally consti- 
tuted authorities in the colleges. 
Alabama colleges are currently ex- 
perimenting with the use of a less 
formal organization for increasing the 
amount of state-wide planning. The 
president of Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute recently invited all of the 
presidents of tax-supported and pri- 
vately supported colleges of the state 
to be his guests at Auburn for a two- 
day closed conference on their com- 
mon problems. Out of this meeting 
has emerged a planning committee 
responsible for proposing a voluntary 
organization which will meet twice a 
year to consider policies and actions 
on problems of common interest. 
It is not yet certain how formal an 
organization will be required to 
achieve their purposes. 
[Vol. XVII, No. 4] 











Practicing the Good-Neighbor 
Policy 


By HAROLD E. DAVIS 


Present Bases of Inter-American Education 


E rapidly mounting interest 
of schools and the general pub- 
lic in inter-American affairs 


during the past four years has now 
reached the stage in which it is 
important and appropriate to review 
what has been accomplished and 
to ask what the permanent inter- 
American educational program is to 
be. Among the most significant 
recent developments has been the 
increased number of students coming 
to the United States from the other 
Americas. The Institute of Inter- 
national Education reports that there 
are now more than two thousand 
students from the other Americas 
studying in United States colleges 
and universities. A somewhat smaller 
number are enrolled in secondary 
schools. Many of these students are 
here at their own expense; others 
have come on scholarships furnished 
by colleges and universities or other 
Civic organizations interested in the 
other American Republics. Some 
receive assistance from their own gov- 
ernments. Others are being assisted 
through a scholarship program offi- 
cially undertaken by the United 
States Government. A number of 
scholarships for advanced study in 
United States colleges and universities 
also have been made available to our 
own Spanish-speaking citizens. 


The study of English has increased 
greatly in popularity during recent 
years in the other Americas, especially 
in the English classes conducted by 
the cultural institutes sponsored in 
all the countries of America by 
citizens of those countries and United 
States residents there. The provision 
of English teachers for these classes 
has become a sizable task, especially 
since the problems of teaching English 
as a second language have not in the 
past received adequate attention from 
our English-language specialists. Dur- 
ing the past few years, however, 
special attention has been given to 
this problem, particularly in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and real progress 
is now being made in training English 
teachers for work with students from 
the other Americas. 

Few steps which might be taken 
by our government contribute more 
directly to the improvement of inter- 
American understanding than the 
encouragement of an increasing inter- 
change of students and educators 
among the countries of the hemi- 
sphere. The past orientation of 
scholarship in the other Americas 
toward France and Europe, in general, 
underlines the importance of official 
encouragement to such a program. 
Several distinguished scholars and 
leaders from each of the other 
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Americas have been brought to the 
United States during the past year 
under a State Department plan. 
Many others have come at their 
own expense or at the expense of their 
own governments. 

Fundamental constructive steps 
toward hemisphere educational co- 
operation have been taken during the 
past year by the Inter-American 
Educational Foundation of the Office 
of Inter-American Affairs. The pro- 
gram is carried out through bilateral 
agreements with the various countries 
by which co-operative inter-American 
educational services are created within 
the respective ministries of education. 
The principal objective of these pro- 
grams is the improvement of general 
education at the elementary-, sec- 
ondary-, and normal-school levels, 
with particular emphasis upon health 
and vocational education and the 
teaching of the English language. 
Plans include the exchange of educa- 
tional personnel, the development of 
improved teacher-training programs, 
and co-operative development of 
teaching materials. 

For a long time the Pan-American 
Union, through its Division of Intel- 
lectual Cooperation, has been assisting 
schools and teachers with advice and 
materials useful for teaching purposes, 
as well as carrying on a broader 
program to encourage inter-American 
cultural interchange and the assem- 
bling and dissemination of basic 
information. It has carried on an 
essay contest among secondary-school 
students throughout the hemisphere, 
with scholarships for university study 
as prizes. Pan-American Union pub- 
lications have long been used widely 
in the schools, but a new series with a 
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carefully graded vocabulary for young 
readers has been designed during the 
past two years. The Pan-American 
Union also has taken the leadership in 
the observance of Pan-American Day, 
April 14, in the schools. 


HE United States Office of Edu- 

cation, through its Division of 
Inter-American Educational Rela- 
tions, has developed an extensive 
program of educational activities in 
the United States and has carried on 
some of the activities of educational 
relations with the other Americas, 
particularly the exchange of teachers. 
It has taken steps to remedy our 
previous lack of accurate information 
about education and educational insti- 
tutions in the other Americas. In 
co-operation with 22 teacher-training 
colleges and schools, experimental 
and demonstration programs have 
been undertaken to improve the 
inter-American training of teachers. 
The United States Office of Education 
also has performed very important 
functions in the distribution of teach- 
ing aids and in developing and 
circulating nearly two hundred excel- 
lent teaching exhibits and other aids 
to visual instruction. 

Under the Inter-American Trade 
Scholarship program conducted by 
the Office of Inter-American Affairs, 
approximately one hundred fifty 
young men have been brought to 
the United States by various United 
States firms for practical training in 
industrial enterprises. Approximately 
that number of agricultural engineers 
have recently received training in 
agriculture and have now returned to 
their countries to participate in the 
development of agricultural programs. 
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Others have received valuable in- 
service training in various govern- 
ment programs. In this way, the 
United States is making one of the 
best contributions which it has to 
offer to the other Americas in the 
whole educational field—technical 
training. 

From the beginning of this new em- 
phasis on inter-American co-operation, 
it has been recognized that one of 
the major educational jobs is to 
provide training for personnel of 
government and private industries 
preparing for assignments in the 
other Americas. Business concerns 
have given careful consideration to 
training programs; colleges and univer- 
sities have begun to turn their atten- 
tion in this direction. In Washington, 
the Inter-American Training Center 
during the two years 1942-44 has 
provided intensive training to large 
numbers of Government persons, rep- 
resenting various agencies and the 
armed forces, preparing for service 
in the other Americas. Annual enroll- 
ment of government employees requir- 
ing these languages in the courses 
offered by the Center has exceeded 
five thousand. 

Approximately one hundred organi- 
zations of national scope today have 
made inter-Americanism a major part 
of their civic and educational pro- 
grams. These include such groups 
as the American Legion, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, the Rotary Inter- 
national, the American Municipal 
Association, the Annual Conference 
of Mayors, Daughters of the American 
Revolution, Boy Scouts and Girl 
Scouts, and the National Parent- 
Teacher Association, with a combined 
membership of over ten million. In 
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most large cities of the United States, 
inter-American centers or councils 
have been organized to co-ordinate 
the various inter-American activities 
carried on by local and regional clubs, 


URING the school year 1943-44, 

approximately one hundred col- 
leges and universities conducted 
inter-American institutes or lecture 
programs to improve the background 
of students, teachers, and other adults 
in the community. In many places 
such institutes have become annual 
affairs. Thirty colleges held inter- 
American teacher-training workshops 
during the summer of 1944. 

It is a conservative estimate that 
the number of students of Spanish 
and Portuguese in our schools and 
colleges has doubled during the past 
four or five years. In Texas and Cal- 
ifornia, there has been a spectacular 
increase in the number studying Span- 
ish in elementary schools. The edu- 
cators’ responsibility is to channel the 
increased interest in language study 
into constructive efforts to improve 
the quality of language teaching and 
to produce not more students who 
have a smattering of language but 
more students who have mastered a 
language to the point where it will 
be useful in travel or in other ways 
connected with the expanding pro- 
gram of inter-American relations. 
Only in this way will the study of 
Spanish and Portuguese lead to better 
inter-American understanding. The 
survey of language teaching under the 
Army Specialized Training Program 
made by the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation seems to suggest the impor- 
tance of more intensive language study 
and more extensive use of the direct 
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conversational approach. This also 
was the view expressed in the confer- 
ence on the permanent basis of inter- 
American education in the school 
curriculum held recently at Ohio State 
University. In view of the impor- 
tance of these questions, the National 
Education Association invited lan- 
guage teachers and school adminis- 
trators of the country to meet in a 
series of conferences during the fall 
and winter to consider these and other 
problems raised by the increase in the 
study of Spanish and Portuguese. 

Perhaps the most striking educa- 
tional development has been the great 
increase during the past three years 
in the quantity of teaching materials 
available in the inter-American field— 
books, pamphlets, and film exhibits. 
The Pan-American Union, the Office 
of Inter-American Affairs, Amer- 
ican Council on Education, the 
National Education Association, Na- 
tional Catholic Education Associa- 
tion, state departments of education, 
universities, and hundreds of individ- 
uals have turned out so much 
material that the problem now faced 
by teachers and curriculum members 
is one of selection. Of course, the 
development has been very uneven, 
and certain highly desirable kinds of 
material, biographical material and 
visual aids, to cite two examples, are 
notably undeveloped. 


HE study of the inter-American 

content of textbooks recently 
completed by the American Council 
on Education (in co-operation with 
the Office of Inter-American Affairs) 
has received wide attention and has 
raised several fundamental questions 
in reference to inter-American educa- 
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tional programs. Specifically, it raised 
the question of how much attention 
should be given to inter-American 
content in various subjects and at 
various grade levels. Its findings of 
the persistence of prejudiced atti- 
tudes with regard to teaching material 
raise fundamental questions as to the 
attitudes and objectives which the 
inter-American program should seek 
through the schools. 

The question of inter-Americanism 
in the schools is clearly much more 
than a quantitative question. The 
first job, of course, and one which our 
schools are now attempting, is to rid 
our textbooks and instruction of mis- 
conceptions, historical inaccuracies, 
and unconscious prejudices. The next 
task is to build a program which will 
achieve the desired objectives. 

From the beginning, the Office of 
Inter-American Affairs has realized 
that if the United States meant 
business in inter-American education, 
serious attention should be given to 
educational conditions in our Spanish- 
speaking community of approximately 
three million, living largely in our 
Southwest but not exclusively there. 
The Sleepy Lagoon incident in Los 
Angeles awoke the country to the 
seriousness of the situation, although 
educators, including George Sanchez, 
Lloyd Tireman, and Hirschel Manuel, 
had been working seriously at the 
question for years previously. 

This is probably another case where 
real international education begins at 
home. Educators in Texas, particu- 
larly, have responded magnificently 
during the past year or year and a 
half. The inauguration of a state- 
wide program, supported by the 
State Department of Education, the 
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Governor’s Good Neighbor Com- 
mission, a co-operative organization 
of all the teacher-training colleges in 
the state, and a state-wide com- 
mittee of school officials has indicated 
what can be done when teachers 
really mean business. Fifteen inter- 
American workshops held in Texas 
during the summer of 1944 indicate 
the widespread interest of Texas 
teachers in this problem. 

During the summer of 1943, a con- 
ference of educators from the South- 
west, meeting in Santa Fe, considered 
the various aspects of education in 
that region as it related to com- 
munities of Spanish-speaking people 
and made some far-reaching recom- 
mendations. They were concerned 
primarily with the teaching of lan- 
guage in bilingual areas, the use of 
the historic and cultural background, 
health instruction, occupational ad- 
justment, and the réle of the school 
in community education. 


URSORY as this survey of inter- 

American educational activities 
has been, it must have given the 
reader some conception of the extent 
to which these activities have been 
integrated into the organization of 
education in this country. However, 
the Office of Inter-American Affairs, 
which has co-operated in many of 
these activities, also is interested in 
seeing that inter-American education 
retains a permanent place in our 
educational program. 

In general, it may be said that our 
schools should give to the other 
American Republics, their geography, 
people, culture, problems, and lan- 
guages, an amount of sympathetic 
attention proportional to their impor- 
tance to us and the world. After all, 
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they are one hundred and twenty-five 
millions of people in an area three 
times that of the United States. 

Increasingly, American educational 
thinking should be projected on a 
continental scale. In the past, our 
educational programs have been based 
upon too narrow concepts of history, 
geography, economic organization, 
and culture, in considerable measure 
because of our failure to think in 
continental terms. Our curricular 
thinking will probably need to be 
guided increasingly by this expanding 
concept of America. 

The great educational possibilities 
in this inter-American concept have 
been frequently pointed out. More 
careful consideration of the ways and 
means of realizing these possibilities 
is now the task of the educators who 
formulate our school curriculums. 
America has a great common heritage 
in its land, its peoples, and its history. 
The simple geographical fact of occu- 
pation of one continent is important in 
many ways, although its importance 
may be overemphasized. The Amer- 
ican nations, however, share a certain 
quality of newness deriving from the 
fact that they have all engaged, or 
are engaging, in the development of 
the land of a new continent; they 
share in greater or less degree the 
heritage of a threefold population and 
culture and the consequent problems; 
they have the history of a common 
movement for independence, since 
they are all republics engaged in 
the achievement and preservation of 
democracy; and they have a long 
record of successful international 
co-operation. 

The program of inter-Americanism 
in the schools is a permanent one 

[Continued on page 226} 
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The Harvard Report Once More 


By BOYD H. BODE 


A Reply to Mr. Demos’ Reply to Mr. Bode’s Criticism' 


E “Constant Reader” of the 
Journat will perhaps recall 
that an earlier number car- 

ried an article by me on the recent 
Harvard Report, and that this was 
followed by a reply from Mr. Demos, 
who was a member of the committee 
that drafted the Report. In recurring 
to the topic, I wish to assure our 
Constant Reader in advance that he 
will not have to endure a “blow- 
by-blow”’ description of punches and 
blocking, as between Mr. Demos and 
myself, and likewise that technical- 
ities will be held to a minimum. The 
only justification for continuing the 
discussion is the fact that a crucial 
issue is at stake, which must be kept 
clearly in view if we are to achieve an 
effective reorientation in American 
education. 

What is this issue? It can be stated 
in either of two ways. One way is to 
say that it concerns the nature of 
knowing or the learning process; the 
other way is to say that it concerns 
the nature of the world in which we 
live. These two things go together, 
and both are of vital significance for 
educational practice. 

The simplest approach, perhaps, to 
this whole problem is in terms of 
history. It is a matter of common 
knowledge that the background of 


1See Bode, Boyd H., “The Harvard Report,” 
Journat or HiGHER Epucation, (January, 1946); 
also, Demos, Raphael, “Mr. Bode and the Harvard 
Report on Education,” (February, 1946). 


our present culture or tradition is a 
philosophy of two-worldism. This 
philosophy holds that our everyday 
world of time and change rests on a 
supporting structure of eternal and 
immutable reality. Corresponding to 
this contrast, we have a contrast 
between different kinds of truth and 
different ways of knowing. The way 
in which we acquire empirical knowl- 
edge is reasonably familiar to all of us. 
It involves observation, hypotheses, 
and testing, with or without the 
special techniques devised by science. 
One characteristic of such knowing is 
that it is always more or less pro- 
visional, in the sense that the beliefs 
or assumptions with which we started 
may be modified to any degree or 
repudiated altogether in the light of 
further evidence. Knowledge of the 
supersensuous world, on the other 
hand, has a privileged status. The 
axioms of Euclid, for example, or the 
deliverances of Revelation, are not 
just summations of what we have 
found to be true up to date; they are 
not merely hypotheses or postulates; 
they cannot be put on trial when new 
evidence comes in. The reason is that 
their claim to truth rests on imme- 
diate insight and not on fact-finding; 
which is to say that they bring their 
own evidence with them; they shine 
by their own light. 

Something like this was the gen- 
eral outlook in the good old days, but 
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now we have fallen upon evil times. 
Modern science and technology have 
become a challenge to the tradition of 
two-worldism and to the traditional 
conception of knowledge. We are in 
process of losing our common outlook 
on life, such as prevailed, for exam- 
ple, during the Middle Ages. The 
change is reflected in our schools, 
which are in danger of being swamped 
by the demands for special training. 
The Harvard Report was born of 
concern for general education: and so 
it is committed to a re-examination 
of the whole question of two-worldism 
and the nature of knowledge. The 
present discussion is not intended 
primarily as a defense of any partic- 
ular point of view; its basic purpose 
is rather, first, to point out that the 
issue is of great practical significance, 
and, second, to press the question 
of where the Report stands with 
regard to it. 


HE practical significance springs 

chiefly from the fact that a moral 
issue is involved. If knowing is the 
same kind of thing in the realm of 
ideals, values, and spiritual beliefs as 
it is elsewhere, we inevitably get a 
naturalistic or humanistic ethics. The 
test of right and wrong must then be 
identified with the bearing of conduct 
on human living, as determined by 
empirical observation. No other test 
is pertinent, and there is no room for 
fixity of standards. In particular sit- 
uations our beliefs or assumptions 
regarding moral values are on a par 
with the hypotheses or postulates of 
the sciences; they cannot claim fixity 
or absoluteness, which are just other 
names for privileged status. On the 
other hand, the competing point of 
view leads to some different kind of 
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morality. Our moral principles are 
then not derived from experience, in 
the sense of humanism, but lay claim 
to immunity from such forms of 
criticism as are based solely on 
experience. As Mr. Demos helpfully 
states: “I believe that the demo. 
cratic idea is absolutely true; it is a 
fixed principle in my own thinking,” 

This does not mean that experience 
is wholly irrelevant, since on the next 
page of his article he says “the for- 
mulas of faith and insight require the 
contribution of experience in order to 
have full meaning.” It does mean, 
however, if it means anything at 
all, that the formulas themselves 
are not derived from experience. They 
are derived from “faith and insight,” 
the nature or source of which is not 
further specified. It also appears to 
carry the large assumption that the 
“full meaning” of any given “for- 
mula”—such as the dignity of man— 
will be the same everywhere and for 
everybody, provided that the ‘‘con- 
tribution of experience” is properly 
made. Plato and St. Paul and John 
Dewey, for example, who would all 
subscribe to the naked formula, would 
then arrive at the same “full mean- 
ing.”” Actually it is not so simple as 
that. The formula is an empty 
abstraction, except as related to an 
underlying philosophy or outlook on 
life. If, then, we are to be concerned 
about moral education, we need to 
know which kind of morality is meant. 
The question must be faced squarely, 
if we agree with the statement of the 
Report that “clearly we have a right 
to expect the school to be engaged 
directly in moral education” (page 72). 

So much for the practical signif- 
icance of the issue. What is the phil- 


*See this JourNAL for February, 1946, page 60. 
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osophical position taken in the 
Report? In my previous article, I 
stressed the point that the nature and 
function of faith and reason must be 
reinterpreted if we do not place them 
in a context of two-worldism. The 
Report evades the question in a man- 
ner that suggests sleight of hand. On 
pages 62 and 63, for example, we find 
three different statements. which, 
taken together, indicate that the 
Report is prepared to endorse either 
point of view, in the interests of 
appeasement. On page 62, a sharp 
distinction is made between thinking 
in the sciences and thinking else- 
where: “‘In the sciences, thought is 
progressive; the later stage corrects 
the earlier and includes the truth of 
the earlier.” But in art, literature, 
and philosophy, the case is different. 
There our appeal is not to ordinary 
experience but to “complete and abso- 
lute vision,” to “‘simple and total 
insights.”” This is understandable if 
these visions or insights constitute a 
distinct and independent road to 
truth, but this we are forbidden to 
assume. We are warned that the dis- 
tinctions among reason, faith, and 
experience must not be converted into 
separations, since they are merely 
aspects of a unitary process which is 
basically the same everywhere. “‘The 
distinctions we have made are rough 
and inexact; the total area of learning 
is more like a spectrum along which 
the diverse modes of thought are 
combined in varying degrees, approx- 
imating to purity only at the extreme 
ends” (page 63). In other words, 
all knowing is of the same general 
pattern. In the very next paragraph, 
however, we come upon this state- 
ment: “Information is of course the 
basis of any knowledge, but if both 
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the nature of truth and the methods of 
asserting it differ as between the areas, 
the fact must be made fully apparent.” 
Now, if I may use the vernacular, 
where are we at? What kind of reori- 
entation, as applied to the problem of 
knowing, is offered us in the Report? 

What the Report tries to do seems 
fairly clear. On the one hand, oppor- 
tunity must be provided for the voice 
of experience to make itself heard. 
This is in accordance with the prevail- 
ing spirit of free inquiry. Ostensibly 
this is taken care of by pointing out 
that “‘no current form of the received 
ideal is final, but every generation, and 
indeed every .. . individual, must 
discover it in a fresh form” (page 51). 
It presently appears, however, that 
the term fiva/ is used here in a special 
and limited sense, in the sense—to 
quote Mr. Demos again—that “the 
formulas of faith and insight require 
the contribution of experience in 
order to have full meaning.” To 
quote from the Report: “Starting 
with a few premises, for instance with 
those involved in our commitment to 
a free society, the mind can proceed 
to analyze the implications of these 
premises and also to modify their : sitial 
meaning by the aid of experience” 
(page 61). To this extent the received 
ideal cannot claim finality. In its 
character of an antecedent ‘“‘commit- 
ment,” however, it has all the finality 
of the Rock of Ages. 

The disposition to protect the eter- 
nal verities appears also in the discus- 
sion of religious belief. Conditions in 
this country being what they are, 


we did not feel justified in proposing 
religious instruction as a part of the cur- 
riculum. The love of God is ¢ested [italics 
mine] by the love of neighbor; neverthe- 
less the love of God transcends merely 
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human obligations. We must perforce 
speak in purely humanistic terms, confin- 
ing ourselves to the obligations of man to 
himself and to society. But we have been 
careful so to delimit humanism as not to 
exclude the religious ideal” (page 76). 


In plain language, the door is left 
open for a retreat to a prepared posi- 
tion, where there is security against 
attacks that might be made in the 
name of experience. 


HE question therefore remains: 

Is knowing the same kind of thing 
everywhere, or are there different 
roads to truth? Are there fixed prem- 
ises, or are all premises subject to the 
test of experience? Mr. Demos is 
careful to say that he is speaking only 
for himself when he states that for 
him democracy is “absolutely true.” 
But it seems necessary to conclude 
either that the other members of the 
committee were of the same opinion 
or else that the question concerning 
the nature of learning is so slurred 
over that all could sign the Report. 
If we assume for the moment that all 
the members were in agreement, it is 
pertinent to inquire what is meant by 
saying that the idea of democracy is 
“true.” True of what? On what 
kind of evidence is this affirmation 
based? How are we to distinguish 
between an assertion that represents 
a “complete and absolute vision” 
and one that is just plain hokum? At 
the risk of offending Mr. Demos 
again, I cannot help wondering to 
what extent Hitler could claim to be 
in substantial agreement with the 
general position of the Report, if he 
were to be permitted to select his 
own “complete and absolute vision,” 
instead of depending on Mr. Demos 
for guidance in this matter. 
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I should be very much surprised, 
however, if, as a matter of fact, all the 
members of the committee were found 
to be in agreement with respect 
to the problem of knowledge. A pro. 
fessor has been defined as ‘‘a man 
who thinks otherwise’’; and agreement 
on so basic a point would be too much 
to expect. But how, then, can it be 
supposed that the Report is in any 
significant sense a reorientation in the 
philosophy of American education, 
or a helpful guide for a serious- 
minded classroom teacher who would 
like to straighten out his thinking? 
The most fundamental need in Amer- 
ican education today is the need for 
greater clarity with respect to outlook, 
or Weltanschauung. We are living in 
an age of transition, in which two 
irreconcilable philosophies of life, 
two divergent and discordant systems 
of morality, two competing concep- 
tions of truth and knowledge, are in 
conflict. If the Report had presented 
either of these points of view in clear- 
cut fashion, it would have been a 
contribution to clear thinking and to 
the task of reorientation. It would 
have offered help to the teacher, and 
through the teacher to the student, in 
setting his own house in order. But 
instead of clarifying, it perpetuates 
the confusion by creating the impres- 
sion that there is no real problem. 
Every teacher in the land can find 
warrant in the Report for what he has 
been doing all along. He can deal 
with problems empirically, or he can 
defend his preconceptions, his prej- 
udices, his intolerances, by having 
recourse to those absolute visions or 
simple and total insights which can 
never be haled into court and judged 
at the bar of experience. 

[Continued on page 226) 














The Origin of the A.B. Degree 


By HARRY BECK GREEN 


A Summary Gathered from Historical Sources 


HE University of Chicago 
announced on January 22, 
1942, that, effective the fol- 
lowing summer, it would grant the 
A.B. degree at the end of the 
sophomore year. This announcement 
dropped like a bomb in most academic 
circles. But even academic circles 
were engrossed at that time in the 
reverberations of bombs of a more 
literal kind which had been dropped 
forty-six days before on a more 
distant part of the globe. 

This action by the University of 
Chicago took on a kind of protective 
coloration from the fact that colleges 
all over America were adopting tem- 
porary war measures of varying 
degrees of eccentricity, and so com- 
paratively little attention was paid 
to it. The University of Chicago 
had made it plain, however, that this 
move was not planned as temporary. 
Now that the colleges are facing their 
individual reconversion problems and 
can once more give attention to their 
common problem of adaptation to an 
unstable society, this action of the 
University of Chicago is certain to 
receive at last its share of critical 
discussion. It would be well, then, 
to review the history of the A.B. 
degree, so that any such discussion 
may be put into historical perspective. 

With calendaric regularity, thou- 
sands of students are graduated from 
American colleges and _ universities 


with the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 
Few give much thought to the original 
meaning of the degree which they 
have been granted. This is hardly 
surprising, since the term “bachelor,” 
as applied to a college degree, is now 
accepted as meaning, in general, a 
student who has completed a four 
years’ college course. The modern 
holder of the bachelor’s degree does 
not, therefore, realize that what he 
holds is actually in its original mean- 
ing a union card permitting him to 
embark upon an apprenticeship, the 
beginning of which is signified by the 
granting of the degree. 

The various scholars who concern 
themselves with such matters do not 
agree on the exact details of the many 
mutations and permutations of the 
word bachelor. The meanings attached 
to it and the significances of these 
meanings have not only changed with 
the passage of time but have varied’ 
from place to place at any given time. 
In spite of polite academic disagree- 
ment over disputed minutiae, how- 
ever, the story of a degree that once 
marked the commencement rather 
than the terminal point of an educa- 
tional period can readily be told. 

The origin of the word dachelor is 
lost in obscurity, but, in a general 
sense, according to the fourteenth 
edition of the Encyclopaedia Brit- 
tanica, it meant a young man. From 
this general meaning developed the 
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use of the word to indicate an 
unmarried man of marriageable age. 
Originally, however, the word con- 
veyed the double notion of youth 
and of apprenticeship.! When it came 
to be applied to students, it stressed 
the sense of apprentice or assistant.? 
Thus the evolution of the word has 
been along two paths. One has 
carried the word into common speech 
to indicate marital status, while the 
other has led the word into a special- 
ized use to indicate academic rank. 
The latter, and less well-known, 
meaning concerns us here. 

There seems to be agreement that 
the word developed from the Latin 
baccalarius, which in turn probably 
came from late Latin and Romanic 
bacca, for vacca, meaning cow. Bacca- 
larius, then, meant a_ herdsman 
serving under a farmer, or a depend- 
ent farmer. This word was “subse- 
quently altered by a pun or word-play 
to baccalaureus, as if connected with 
bacca lauri, laurel berry, which has 
sometimes been gravely given as the 
‘etymology’? The pun gave rise to 
the historically doubtful thesis that 
students, on gaining the A.B. degree, 
were crowned with a garland of laurel 
or bay berries. In turn, this has occa- 
sioned the custom in some British 
universities of laureation, which is the 
act of conferring an academic degree, 
or honorary title, with a wreath of 
laurel. The pun has been perpetuated 
in our own academic terminology 
since baccalaureus rather than dacca- 


'Rashdall, Hastings, “The Medieval Univer- 
sities,” The Cambridge Medieval History, edited by 
J.R.Tanner, C.W.Previte-Orton, and Z.M.Brooke. 
London: Cambridge Press, 1929, Vol. VI, p. 564. 

*Rashdall, Hastings, The Universities of Europe 
in the Middle Ages. London: Oxford University 
Press, 1936, Vol. I, p. 207, n. 2. 

3’Murray, James A. H. 4 New Dictionary on 
Historical Principles. New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1888, Vol. I (A and B), p. 608. 
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larius is the source of our word 
“baccalaureate.” 

In time, the word bachelor came to 
be applied to chivalric rank. In this 
connection, a bachelor was a young 
man who was an aspirant to knight- 
hood, an apprentice to arms. The 
term was also applied to a young 
knight not old enough, or having too 
few vassals, to display his own banner, 
who therefore followed the banner 
of another. So Chaucer, in ‘The 
Squire’s Tale,” writes: “Yong, fressh, 
strong, and in Armes desirous, As any 
Bachelor of al his hous.”’ Knights were 
of two grades: knights bachelors (or 
simple knights) and knights banner- 
ets. Those holding their rank simply 
as individuals instead of as members 
of a chivalric order belonged to the 
knights bachelor grade. Hence a 
knight bachelor was ‘“‘a knight of the 
lowest but most ancient order.”” That 
is to say, the term knight bachelor was 
“the full title of a gentleman who has 
been knighted (without belonging to 
any one of the specially named 
‘orders’).”* The term dachelor, then, 
conveyed the sense of being low in 
rank and at the same time carried the 
meaning of apprenticeship. 


HE application of the word to 

academic rank was influenced by 
the medieval guild system. Under that 
system, bachelors, or apprentices, of 
all varieties were recognized: bach- 
elors of butchery, bachelors of boot- 
making, and so forth. Before the rise 
of the university system, the bishops 
and chancellors of the cathedral 
schools granted all licenses to teach 
(licentia docendi). Slowly the univer- 
sities took over this function, and by 
1215 the University of Paris had 

‘Murray, ibid. 
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secured from the papal legate, Robert 
de Courcon, the right to share this 
licensing authority.® 

In order to secure such a license 
and to receive the degree of master, 
the aspiring student enrolled himself 
under a master, a licensed teacher, 
and began reading the prescribed 
texts in order to prepare himself to be 
an apprentice to a master. At the end 
of three or four years, when he could 
“define and determine and could dis- 
pute with a master in grammar and 
logic,” he was examined and, if suc- 
cessful, became a bachelor, that is, a 
recognized candidate for a mastership. 
He then had the right to wear a round 
cap and not only the right, but the 
obligation, to teach other students.* 

The universities came to consist of 
one inferior faculty and three superior 
faculties, the inferior faculty being 
the arts, and the superior faculties 
being law, medicine, and theology. 
The baccalaureate perhaps originated 
in the superior faculties. It existed 
from an early period in the law schools 
of Bologna, though there the teaching 
by bachelors consisted merely of a 
little practice in lecturing by students 
of a certain standing. By delivering 
those lectures a scholar became a 
bachelor, which at first was probably 
a popular term applied to any senior 
student intending to get the doctor- 
ate. In the faculty of arts the 
baccalaureate does not appear till 
rather later, and eventually it acquired 
amore definite and technical meaning.’ 

Every secular student of theology 
and every intending physician had to 
take the entire arts course, culminat- 


’Rashdall, op. cit., pp. 308-309. 

‘Laurie, S.S. The Rise and Early Constitution of 
Universities. New York: D. Appleton Company, 
1907, Pp. 275. 

TRashdall, op. cit., pp. 207, 221, and 450. 
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ing in the M.A. degree, before he 
began the study of his own “higher 
faculty.” For students of law, a 
degree in arts was not necessary, 
though it is probable that many or 
most of them began their university 
courses with a period of study in arts.8 

A preparatory course of instruction 
for boys had always existed in the 
monastery and cathedral schools. As 
the university extended its protec- 
tion and authority over students of 
arts and even over grammar-school 
boys, the university included the 
work of the secondary or “trivial” 
schools. Eventually the title of dac- 
calarius was given to mark the com- 
pletion of this preparatory course in 
the arts.° 

In the earlier universities, this pre- 
liminary work, before the student 
could be accepted as an apprentice 
for a mastership, required a five-year 
course of study. Later, when the 
“arts faculty” came to be recognized 
as part of the university, the appren- 
ticeship began upon the completion of 
the trivium (grammar, rhetoric, and 
logic). The quadrivium (music, arith- 
metic, geometry, and astronomy) was 
studied after the student had been 
accepted as a bachelor, but apparently 
received only nominal attention. The 
first body of university statutes in 
which subjects are mentioned pre- 
scribes no particular books for the 
quadrivium. The universities kept 
up the theory that the arts course 
consisted of the complete trivium and 
quadrivium, although of subjects 
comprising the quadrivium only a 
smattering was known. 

Actually, the quadrivium was chiefly 
important for supplying the skel- 


8Rashdall, ‘‘ Medieval Universities,” p. 572. 
*Rashdall, Universities of Europe, p. 70. 
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eton outline of a wider course of 
study filled up by the discoveries 
and rediscoveries of the twelfth 
century. Among these rediscoveries 
were the whole of the works of Aris- 
totle, who became “accepted as a 
well nigh final authority upon meta- 
physics, upon moral philosophy, and 
with far more disastrous results upon 
natural science.” From the time of 
Thomas Aquinas, Aristotle repre- 
sented the sum and substance of medi- 
eval education in the faculty of arts. 


S THE rediscovered treasures en- 
gaged the eager attention of the 
wakened intellect of Europe, the 
classical writers of ancient Rome 
dropped into obscurity. The world 
was sick of syllogisms and eager to 
drink at what seemed the fount of all 
wisdom. As soon as the student had 
learned the rules of grammar and the 
vocabulary of conversational Latin 
in ordinary use, he felt ready to study 
the three philosophies of Aristotle: 
natural philosophy, moral philosophy, 
and mental philosophy. Thus, at the 
University of Paris in 1366, the 
required reading for the baccalaureate 
consisted solely of grammar and logic. 
At the same time, the required 
reading for the license, or master’s 
degree, consisted of a specified list of 
Aristotle’s books together with— 
almost as an afterthought—“‘certain 
mathematical books” which were not 
specified. 

Prior to the latter part of the 
thirteenth century, the bachelorhood 
was achieved not by an examina- 
tion but by a ceremony of “deter- 
mination,” which was an imitation 
of the disputations of the masters. 
Representatives of the  student’s 


WT bid., p. 453. 
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“nation” conducted this imitative 
examination. The “‘nations’”’ were the 
students’ own organizations, extra- 
curricular in nature and based on the 
nationalities present in the student 
group; and these extra-curricular 
organizations, rather than the chan- 
cellor or the faculty, conferred the 
degree. No regular diploma accom- 
panied the degree, but testimonial 
letters could be secured if desired. In 
order to be admitted to the degree, a 
candidate was required to be fourteen 
years old, to have followed the pre- 
scribed course, and to sustain the 
disputation, called the “determin- 
ance.”” About 1275, an examen bacca- 
lariandorum was introduced at Paris, 
conducted by a board of examiners 
who decided whether a candidate 
might be admitted to determine. 
About that time, the word dachelor, 
borrowed from the terminology of the 
guilds and hitherto applied vaguely 
to any student allowed by his master 
to teach in the master’s school, or toa 
student who was a candidate for the 
mastership, came to be technically 
restricted in the faculty of arts to 
candidates who had, after passing the 
prescribed examination, been duly 
admitted to determine and permitted 
to give “cursory” lectures. The bac- 
calaureate became, in fact, an inferior 
degree," given upon the completion 
of a preliminary course of study con- 
fined very much to the old trivium. 
The claim by St. John’s College, 
currently the foremost defender of 
the seven liberal arts, that the bacca- 
laureate was granted after completion 
of all seven of the liberal arts,!? would 
therefore seem to be unfounded. 


UT bid., p. 453. 
12°The . . . Bachelor of Arts . . . the first... 
stage of competence in the seven liberal arts and 
sciences.” Catalogue of St. John’s College, 1944, p- 37: 
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Originally, then, a bachelor of 
arts had not necessarily taken any 
degree whatever, but was merely an 
apprentice for the degree of master 
in one of the higher faculties. Rash- 
dall points out that “we everywhere 
meet with the institution of the bac- 
calaureate . . . before the name oc- 
curs in formal documents.” In the 
fully developed university, admission 
to the bachelorhood was given in a 
formal manner by the head of the 
university after examinations or other 
preliminary tests, and became a def- 
inite step toward the mastership. 
Thus a bachelor of arts was an appren- 
tice, eventually recognized as such by 
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medieval students studied for the 
priesthood, their procedure in the 
theological faculty may be cited as an 
example. Having secured the degree 
of master of arts, a theological course 
of six years’ duration was entered 
upon. At the end of that time, if the 
student was twenty-five years old, he 
was examined and, if passed, admit- 
ted to the first course, at that time 
becoming once more a_ bachelor. 
There were three orders of bachelors 
of theology, each with its prescribed 
reading to be accomplished before the 
next order could be attained. After 
reaching the highest order and becom- 
ing a formal bachelor (baccalarius 


the university with the conferring of formatus), the student had still to 


the degree of that name. Being a 
bachelor meant that “the student 
was no longer in a state of pupillage 
and that he must begin to practice 
teaching, that is, reading lectures, in 
preparation for his mastership.”’"* He 
was now a pupil-teacher and per- 
mitted to teach younger students. If 
he desired to become a master—and 
not all did—he continued to attend 
lectures and “‘hear all the books pre- 
scribed by the faculty.” Once a 
student had become a master of arts, 
he might go out into the world as a 
member of the regular clergy or as a 
schoolmaster, or enter one of the 
higher faculties. 

When a student entered one of the 
higher faculties, he once more had to 
serve an apprenticeship. He there- 
fore became a bachelor in the higher 
faculty of his choice and, having 
already been a bachelor of arts, 
became a bachelor of medicine, law, 
or theology. Since most of the 


1Rashdall, op. cit., p. 207, n. 2. 

M4Morison, Samuel E. The Founding of Harvard 
College. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1935, p. 31. n. 2. 


continue his theological studies for 
three years longer before he could be 
licensed to preach and to teach as 
a master. 


N STILL another way the A.B. 

degree has lost its significance. 
Where once there were only four types 
of bachelors, one for each of the four 
university faculties, there are now 
well over two hundred. A survey of 
the list of A.B. degrees indicates the 
increasing specialization for which 
that degree may be granted and may 
even raise a question as to the value 
of a degree that can be won for 
practically any type of interest, activ- 
ity, or pursuit. Bachelor’s degrees 
are given for limited specialties, so 
that it is possible to be a Bachelor of 
Science in Applied Optics, a Bachelor 
of Science in Engineering (Wood 
Technology), a Bachelor of Science in 
Food Technology, or a Bachelor of 
Science in Industrial Journalism. 

Some of the specialties are in turn 
subdivided. To use one field as an 
example, it is possible to secure not 
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only the degree of Bachelor of Fine 
Arts, but that of Bachelor of Fine Arts 
(Design), Bachelor of Fine Arts (Illus- 
tration), Bachelor of Fine Arts 
(Interior Decoration), Bachelor of 
Fine Arts (Painting), or Bachelor of 
Fine Arts (Public-School Art). Nor 
does that exhaust the possibilities, for 
there are Bachelors of Fine Arts in 
Industrial Design, in Landscape Archi- 
tecture, in Commercial Design, in 
Education, and in Art Education. As 
alternate possibilities there are Bach- 
elor of Painting, Bachelor of Design, 
Bachelor of Science in Art Education, 
and Bachelor of Science in Fine Arts 
Education. 

This specialization is not confined 
to the field of fine arts. In the field of 
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music, there is a Bachelor’s degree for 
practically every instrument in the 
orchestra. The field of science offers 
a bewildering variety, and other 
fields are similarly subdivided. Such 
specialization surely reaches its apogee 
with the granting of the degrees of 
Bachelor of Mechanical Engineer- 
ing and Bachelor in Mechanical 
Engineering. 

This multiplication of academic 
labels seems to be a move back to the 
nomenclature of the medieval guild 
whence the term bachelor came. It 
may even mark a trend back to the 
original meaning of the word, so that 
the daccalarius may eventually find 
himself once more only a cowherd in 
the academic grove. —_[Vol. XVII, No. 4] 
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Higher Education in Britain’s 


Colonies’ 

The establishment ‘“‘at as early a 
date as possible” of a university 
college in the West Indies is strongly 
recommended by the Commission set 
up under Mr. Justice Asquith “to 
consider the principles which should 
guide the promotion of higher educa- 
tion, learning and research and the 
development of universities in the 
Colonies.”” This Commission also 
supports the proposals, made as long 
ago as 1939, for the early establish- 
ment of a university in Malaya, and 
for the development of Makerere 
College in East Africa so as to bring 
it up to university status. A sep- 
arate Commission, under the chair- 
manship of Colonel Walter Elliot, 
recommends the establishment of a 
new university college in Nigeria and 
the reorganization as university col- 
leges of two other institutions in West 
Africa—one in Sierra Leone, and the 
other on the Gold Coast. 

The findings of the Commission are 
expected to be supplemented, with a 
minimum of delay, and the new insti- 
tutions will be a valuable addition to 
the four institutions of full university 
status which exist already in the 
Colonial Empire—the Universities of 
Ceylon, Hong Kong, Malta, and 
Jerusalem. 

The proposed University of Malaya 
will be founded on a fusion of two col- 
leges in Singapore: King Edward VII 
Medical College, established in 1904 


"Reported by Eric Walrond, Negro journalist, 
fiction writer, and ex-Guggenheim Fellow. 
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to train local practitioners, and 
Raffles College, a teachers’ training 
and science school. Both colleges 
were distinguished up to the time of 
the Japanese invasion for a high 
level of scholarship. Raffles College, 
opened in 1928 to meet the need for 
qualified high-school teachers and to 
offer facilities for training in scientific 
subjects, gave a course of three years 
in Arts and Science leading to diplo- 
mas. King Edward College not only 
“held a high place among medical 
schools in the Far East,” but the six 
years’ course which it gave was sim- 
ilar to that given in Britain. The 
dental course was spread over five 
years and the annual postgraduate 
course in malaria, sponsored by the 
Health Organization of the League of 
Nations, used to attract students of 
tropical medicine from all over 
Europe and Asia. 

Makerere Coliege in Uganda is the 
nucleus around which the University 
of East Africa is to develop. The 
college, which has an endowment 
fund of £500,000 ($2,000,000), has 
steadily grown from a trade school on 
the original Tuskegee model until in 
1937, after a visit from a Commission 
on Higher Education in East Africa, 
it began preparing itself “to become 
a university through the stage of a 
university college.” Owing to the 
war, the building program at Makerere 
was interrupted, but the Asquith 
Commission found that “those build- 
ings which are completed are on a 
scale commensurate with the final 
objective.” Courses are given at 
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Makerere in “vocational training for 
teachers and for medical, agricultural 
and veterinary assistants; they are 
completed at schools affiliated to the 
college but not yet under its control. 
Diplomas are awarded in all the 
courses given. In 1943 there were 114 
students resident in the College and 
24 in the associated departmental 
schools,” some of them coming from 
places as far distant as Zanzibar, 
Northern Rhodesia, and the Southern 
Sudan. 

The Commission is careful to point 
out that a “university college is an 
institution of higher education at a 
university level which is not empow- 
ered to grant degrees.”” However, the 
creation of university colleges is not 
an end in itself. The university col- 
lege is the cornerstone of the univer- 
sity. By laying so much emphasis 
on it purely as an intermediary stage 
in the evolution of higher education 
in the Colonies, the Commission has 
but one object in view—to establish 
in the distant outposts of the Empire 
the same high academic standards 
and the same quality of training 
that distinguish institutions of higher 
learning in Britain. 

It was with this idea in mind that 
the proposals relating to the West 
Indies were formulated. Three mem- 
bers of the Asquith Commission— 
two eminent university heads and an 
Oxford expert on colonial affairs— 
went out to the West Indies to con- 
sider the question on the spot. There 
they were joined by H. W. Springer, 
the young Oxford-trained Negro mem- 
ber of the Barbados House of Assem- 
bly; J. A. Lukkhoo, top-flight Hindu 
barrister from Demerara; P. M. Sher- 
lock, Secretary of the Jamaica I[nsti- 
tute; and W. D. Innis of Trinidad. 
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After deliberations in all the key 
centers of the British Caribbean 
area, the Committee went to Puerto 
Rico to visit the University and 
thence to McGill University in Can- 
ada. It felt “that the University of 
the West Indies should not come into 
existence immediately as a fully- 
chartered autonomous institution.” 
“Time,” it said, “will be needed to 
establish the standards of teaching 
and performance in research required 
to win recognition both locally and 
throughout the Empire; equally, time 
will be necessary for the governing 
bodies to gain experience in the com- 
plex problems of academic adminis- 
tration. For these the new institu- 
tions should be given the status of a 
university college which will prepare 
its students for the degrees of London 
University. The hope is expressed 
that this formative period will not be 
prolonged beyond the minimum time 
necessary to establish the reputation 
of the University College as a center 
of training and research.” 

The presence of a certain similarity 
in the conditions obtaining in the 
two groups of territories, despite vast 
social, economic, and historical differ- 
ences and the enormous stretch of 
water between them, led the Elliot 
Commission to recommend in regard to 
West Africa the adoption of proposals 
on the West Indian pattern. How- 
ever, in view of the size and population 
of the West African dependencies— 
the Gambia, Sierra Leone, the Gold 
Coast, and Nigeria cover an area of 
485,000 square miles, with a popula- 
tion of 27,188,000—it recommends 
the establishment not of one, but of 
three university colleges. 

Finally, the Elliot Commission rec- 
ommends that a new university col- 
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lege should be set up in the “fine 
market town” of Ibadan, Nigeria, to 
provide degree courses in Arts and 
Science (including engineering), train- 
ing for teachers, and schools of med- 
icine, dentistry, agriculture, forestry, 
and animal health for West Africa. 
It recommends further that Achimota 
on the Gold Coast, long the center of 
dynamic changes, shall be developed 
as a University College providing 
degree courses in Arts and Science 
(including engineering), and an Insti- 
tute of Education for West Africa 
which will offer teacher-training 
courses and facilities for research in 
education and psychology, function- 
ing in the “production of the type of 
student who is Western in his intel- 
lectual outlook but who remains 
African in sympathy.” 

Fourah Bay College, the oldest of 
the West African group of colleges, 
founded and largely maintained by 
the Church Missionary Society, as 
advised by the Commission shall be 
reconstituted to serve Gambia and 
Sierra Leone with new buildings on a 
new site and provide courses for 
Intermediate Science, teachers’ train- 
ing, and an Arts Degree course 
designed primarily for theological 
students. 


We Stare Right Back’ 


The liberal arts have been vigor- 
ously attacked, counterattacked, and 
defended at Washington State Col- 
lege, but both the students and the 
faculty are buzzing with talk of hu- 
manities, technology, survey courses, 
and integration. The local chapter of 
Mortar Board, a national senior 


*Reported by Margaret Schleef, President, 
Mortar Board, Washington State College. 
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women’s honorary society based on 
scholarship, leadership, and service, 
decided that an appropriate topic for 
a year’s project would be these very 
problems of education. At first the 
title was Postwar Education, but 
during the year enthusiasm overcame 
the members and they wanted to put 
their theories into effect immediately, 
instead of consigning them to that 
remote period for which so many good 
ideas were being reserved. 

Perhaps it is natural that com- 
placency should be found in a student 
body. Most undergraduates do not 
bother to study systems of education, 
their own or others’, and they are apt 
to think that the practices with which 
they are faced are the only ones 
possible. But the 13 Mortar Board 
girls who undertook this project 
adopted as their basic tenet the prin- 
ciple that specific suggestions to 
improve Washington State College 
should be made only upon a founda- 
tion of thorough study, from the 
theories of Plato and Montaigne 
to those of Dewey and Hutchins, 
on through contemporary experi- 
ments—St. John’s, Antioch, and oth- 
ers well known to all who are 
conversant with the present educa- 
tional world. 

One Sunday afternoon each month 
during the past school year, two 
Mortar Board members, after much 
reading and thought, presented a 
given phase of the problem and led 
the discussion afterward, at a tradi- 
tional Mortar Board Coffee Hour. All 
students were invited to attend, and 
a few faculty members were asked 
specifically for their known views or 
special interest in the topic of the 
afternoon. Topics ranged through the 
aims of education, its methods, cur- 
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riculum issues, benefits of counseling, 
extra-curricular problems, and adult 
education. The combined effect of 
personal interest by Mortar Board 
members, the Coffee Hours, and a 
concluding personal-interview poll has 
produced more awareness in the stu- 
dents about the educative processes. 

Toward the end of the year, when 
their ideas on everything from pub- 
lic forums to faculty-student get- 
togethers were fairly well formed, the 
girls of Mortar Board decided that it 
would be well to get ali-campus 
opinion on several specific methods 
of teaching. 

The questionnaire, which was pre- 
sented to one in five of the girls, and 
one in two of the boys, in recognition 
of the 1944-45 distribution of the 
sexes in the student body, gave a fair 
cross section of student opinion in 
this college. Its samples were strati- 
fied on the basis of sex, major depart- 
ment, class, and psychological-test 
rating, and its results were properly 
weighted, so that the results were 
quite scientifically interpreted, as 
students’ projects go. 

The results of this survey showed 
that, although there is at present a 
strong pressure in the College to major 
immediately upon entrance to the 
institution, and that has long been the 
tradition here, 67 per cent of the stu- 
dents wish that the choice of the 
major field might not need to be 
made until the beginning of the soph- 
omore year; 15 per cent would prefer 
it to be done at the beginning of the 
junior year, as contrasted with only 
16 per cent who are content with the 
present system. This matter of delay- 
ing specialization is but a cog, albeit 
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important, in a whole interlocking 
structure which, the Mortar Board 
members have learned through their 
study and discussions this year, would 
include thorough counseling, higher 
requirements in the liberal arts, begin- 
ning courses designed especially for 
non-majors, and, in general, true edu- 
cation for maturity. They believe 
that education should create an intel- 
lectual temper of thought and a demo- 
cratic responsibility of action, and 
toward those ends they are working. 

A majority, 55 per cent, on the 
poll wished more required courses in 
the liberal arts, especially social sci- 
ences and the humanities. Science 
was a poor third among the students, 
probably because the science is 
traditionally difficult, and especially 
so for girls. Yet the members of 
Mortar Board have come to realize 
the urgency of its study, along with 
its companions, the humanities and 
social studies. They have become 
convinced that the elective system, 
the “cafeteria style” of education, 
has overserved its function, and that 
acquaintance with all fields of learn- 
ing is essential to that intangible 
factor called the welfare of man. 
They say, though we might have 
grumbled at requirements as Fresh- 
men, we regret their scarcity as 
Seniors. We would have liked some 
of these requirements in fields other 
than our own made especially for us, 
who are laymen in those subjects. We 
know and respect the teacher of 
geology, for instance, who gives us its 
larger aspects as well as factual 
detail—its historic background, its 
philosophic implications, and its habits 
of thought. 
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A new course in the social history of 
Europe during the eighteenth century 
is being offered during the spring 
quarter by the Department of History 
of the University of Kentucky. 





A scuoot of forestry will shortly be 
established on the Berkeley campus of 
the University of California. Hith- 
erto, work in forestry has been carried 
on by the college of agriculture. The 
new unit opens the way to program 
expansion, and will make possible the 
organization of a fifth professional 
year of study leading to a Master’s 
degree in the field. 


A TRACTOR school was _ recently 
opened by UNRRA in Zemu, a suburb 
of Belgrade. Two British tractor 
experts are giving a month’s instruc- 
tion to Yugoslav engineers, drivers, 
mechanics, and agricultural special- 
ists, both men and women. A similar 
school, supervised by UNRRA ex- 
perts, is also starting operations at 


Osijek, Croatia. 


Cuances in the Dartmouth College 
curriculum, providing for a wider 
range of subjects in the first two years 
and a required senior-year course in 
great issues of the modern world, will 
go into effect next fall. The ‘Great 
Issues”’ course, required of all Seniors, 
will deal with vital issues in the 
sciences, social sciences, and human- 
ities, and, under a special director, will 
present weekly lectures by distin- 
guished authorities. The new one- 


semester introductory courses in most 
departmental fields are designed as 
“ends in general education rather 
than as means toward specialized edu- 
cation.” A new sophomore course in 
Classics of European Literature and 
Thought will deal with the Western 
cultural tradition through the study 
of a number of great books. Provision 
is made for the use of modern methods 
of teaching foreign languages through 
optional “intensive” courses carrying 
double credit. 


Grounp was broken for a new stu- 
dent-center building and auditorium 
on the campus of Northeastern Uni- 
versity on March 12. More than two- 
thirds of the $1,000,000 required has 
already been raised. 


A vocartonat-counsELinc bureau 
for students and townspeople has 
been established at Rockford College. 
The counseling program of the bureau 
is divided into three parts: a confiden- 
tial personal interview, followed by a 
group of tests based on the informa- 
tion learned in the interview, and a 
conference at which the individual 
and the counselor review the results 
of the testing and discuss possible 
directions for study and work. Stu- 
dents from other colleges may apply 
for the service. 


A ursrary of Portuguese books has 
been presented to Connecticut Col- 
lege (New London) by Senhor Marcos 
Carneiro Mendonca of Rio de Janeiro. 
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The collection, which numbers about 
200 volumes, is made up of reprints of 
the most important Brazilian writings 
on history, sociology, and anthro- 
pology. They are specially bound 
editions. As new volumes are printed, 
they are presented to the Library by 
Senhor Mendonca, whose daughter 
studied at Connecticut College in 1943 
under the auspices of the Institute of 
International Education. 


Unton Cottece will make cash 
grants up to $25 a month to married 
veterans in its student body who need 
assistance in solving their housing 
problems. When married veterans 
now in college are cared for, preference 
will be given to returning veterans 
who had begun their education at 
Union College before entering the 
service. A limited amount of money 
may be available to other married 
veterans entering the college. 


The Michigan College of Mining and 
Technology has added to its eight 
engineering degrees a ninth, in Engi- 
neering Physics, and to its three 
degrees in science a fourth, in Physics. 
Both changes are effective immedi- 
ately. For the present, the new 
curriculums will be in the under- 
graduate field only. 


The Department of Modern Lan- 
guages at Princeton University has 
increased the number of hours re- 
quired for beginning courses in all 
languages from three to seven a week, 
at least four of which are to be devoted 
to drill in pronunciation. Experience 
gained during the war from the area 
and language courses offered by the 
Army convinced the department that 
it was possible to devise a type of 
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course which would permit the stu- 
dent to develop his reading knowledge 
and simultaneously increase his com- 
mand of the spoken language. In 
the experiments conducted by the 
Department, the students were sep- 
arated into small groups and required 
to converse under the supervision of 
an instructor. In some courses, re- 
cordings of conversations were made 
for use in correcting faulty pronun- 
ciation. Relatively little reading was 
done in the first four months. A 
definite goal of vocabulary fluency 
and proficiency was established which 
the student was expected to reach by 
the end of the term. 


The establishment of the Grayson 
Neikirk Kefauver Memorial Fund for 
the promotion of the study of inter- 
national education has been an- 
nounced by President Tresidder of 
Stanford University. The fund is in 
memory of Dean Kefauver who died 
in January, on the eve of his antic- 
ipated departure for London to 
act as a member of the UNESCO 


Commission. 


Asourrion of the House Committee 
on un-American Activities has been 
urged by a group of professors from 
thirteen universities and colleges in a 
statement sent to Congress by the 
Academic Council of the National 
Federation for Constitutional Lib- 
erties. It charged Representative 
Rankin, dominant member of the 
Committee, with “continuing the 
work of the discredited and repudi- 
ated Dies Committee, using the same 
tactics for the same un-American 
goals.”” Pointing out that “academic 


and intellectual freedom has been one 
of the first casualties in every fascist 
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country,” the Council statement says: 

The use by a congressional committee 
of the misleading and divisive tactics of 
Hitler and its attempts to censor moving- 
picture production, control radio broad- 
casting, influence elections and interfere 
with petitioners of Congress can but lead 
to similar attempts to dictate to educa- 
tional institutions and to stifle intellectual 
freedom and democracy. In all countries, 
educators have stood in the forefront of 
the democratic resistance to fascism. As 
educators, we are proud of this tradition 
and we cherish the freedom of our 
profession. 


A new program of graduate study 
in engineering is being offered by the 
Technological Institute of North- 
western University. Studies will be 
offered leading to the Master of Sci- 
ence in chemical, civil, electrical, 
mechanical, and industrial engineer- 
ing, and these will later be expanded 
to include work leading to the Doctor 
of Science. There will be 137 courses 
in eleven fields of study, supplemented 
by graduate courses in the field of 
management and production in the 
School of Commerce, and by some 
evening classes in electrical engineering 
on the Chicago campus. 


A racutty decision to raise proba- 
tion and exclusion requirements has 
been announced by Northwestern 
University’s School of Journalism. 
The new rule states that all freshman 
and sophomore students in the school 
are required to make a three-point or 
C average and also to have a mark 
of C or better in one-half of their 
courses. Juniors and Seniors must 
make a four-point or E-minus average 
and have a mark of C or better in 
three-fourths of their courses. Grad- 
uate students must make a five-point 
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or B average and have a mark of 
B-minus or better in all of their 
courses. Students who fail to meet 
these requirements will be placed on 
probation. Subsequent failure during 
either of the two following quarters 
will result in the student’s being 
dropped from the school. 


Seven workshops and workshop 
courses will be open to students 
attending the 1946 summer school of 
Hampton Institute, starting June 18. 
Several institutes and an English 
competence clinic also will be con- 
ducted during the summer school, in 
addition to the regular undergraduate 
and graduate course offerings. Six 
semester-hours of graduate credit 
will be allowed for four workshops 
which will be on guidance, super- 
vision of instruction, dramatics, and 
audio-visual aids in education. Three 
workshop courses, giving four semester- 
hours of graduate credit, will deal 
with methods and materials in teach- 
ing the social studies, methods and 
materials in teaching arithmetic in 
the elementary school, and the health 
of the teacher. Five institutes are 
being planned for the summer school. 
They will deal with problems in teach- 
ing reading and arithmetic, family-life 
problems, race relations, and com- 
munity problems common to ministers 
and teachers. Those on _ teaching 
reading and arithmetic will be offered 
for credit. 


‘Tue Institute of Aeronautics to be 
established by Northwestern Uni- 
versity on its downtown campus will 
conduct research in the general field 
of aeronautics and will offer some 
graduate courses to persons interested 
in specialized aspects. It will not 
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give instruction in flying or voca- 
tional courses in the field of aviation. 
The new Institute will represent 
a pooling of all the aeronautical 
resources of the University, in plant, 
equipment, and man power, for the 
purpose of developing a co-ordinated 
program of research. The depart- 
ments participating in the work of 
the Institute are the Technological 
Institute, the School of Commerce, 
the School of Law, and the College of 
Liberal Arts through such depart- 
ments as geography and psychology. 
Among the possible areas for research 
are aviation fuels, power equipment, 
soil mechanics, and airport-runway 
problems, the economics of air trans- 
portation, operating problems, avia- 
tion medicine, air law, stratosphere 
flying, pilot selection, aerial maps, 
pilot fatigue, altitude tolerance, fog 
dispersal at airports, and landing aids 
to make flying safer. The new 
Institute, which will require an ulti- 
mate endowment of $10,000,000, will 
operate in close co-operation with 
America’s aviation industry. A na- 
tional advisory committee, represent- 
ing all branches of the aviation 
industry, is now being appointed and 
will be announced later. 

One of the first acts of the Institute 
will be to resume publication of the 
Journal of Air Law and Commerce, 
which was published in co-operation 
with the School of Law and Com- 
merce from 1930 until 1942, when it 
was suspended for the duration of 
the war. 


As a part of its observance of 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
inauguration of the work-study plan, 
Antioch College asked all employers 
of its students to state their frank 
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appraisals of the plan. Almost two 
hundred employers, representing a 
wide variety of enterprises, replied, 
praising the opportunity which the 
plan gives the student to explore 
vocations, develop professional tech- 
niques, and become acquainted with 
different organizations before joining 
one. They recognized, also, the 
fact that the plan helps students 
learn to work with other persons and 
does away with the sudden break 
between college work and full-time 
employment. 

Concerning the benefit of the plan 
to the employer, opinions were less 
positive. There was unbounded praise 
for the earnestness, integrity, intel- 
ligence, initiative, maturity, and 
““wholesomeness of spirit” of the 
students. But there was frank recog- 
nition of difficulties which the em- 
ployers faced. ‘“‘We pay the price of 
working with inexperienced personnel 
who become of value only about the 
time they leave,” an_ electronic- 
research plant reported. The diff- 
culty is that “the people you have 
sent us have been of exceptional 
quality whom we were not willing 
to waste on routine jobs,” a business 
firm explained, while training for 
more complex jobs took propor- 
tionately too long. One_business- 
man concluded that the employer 
usually breaks about even on cost 
and value received. He is materially 
ahead when any reasonable number 
of such students become permanent 
members of his organization. An 
engineering firm said, “From the 
short-time point of view the plan is 
probably more favorable to the stu- 
dent. But from the long-time point 
of view, both industry and _ the 
engineering profession will gain by it.” 
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Functional Reorganization 

NE of the encouraging signs 

of the times is the tendency 

to develop within higher insti- 
tutions new types of organization 
which promise to make teaching and 
research more functional. Usually 
this means assigning to a division, 
institute, school, or department, func- 
tions which traditionally have been 
carried on by separate departments. 

The conventional departmental or- 
ganization, which developed in the 
nineteenth century, was quite effec- 
tive for the advancement of knowl- 
edge in highly specialized fields and 
for training specialists in them. But 
we can now see that it tended to pro- 
mote the fragmentation of knowledge 
or its organization in artificial ways 
rather than its effective relation to 
problems of living. Hence recent 
decades have seen the tendency to 
modify the departmental system in 
various ways. 

There are many well-known exam- 
ples. The divisions of biological 
sciences, humanities, physical sci- 
ences, and social sciences at Chicago 
have for many years been responsible 
for their respective large areas without 
destroying the autonomy of depart- 
ments with respect to matters of 
interest primarily to them. The Yale 
Institute of Human Relations has 
furnished an outstanding demonstra- 
tion of the effectiveness of an agency 
organized around large human prob- 
lems rather than a_ conventional 
division of knowledge. 

Two noteworthy recent examples 


of reorganization are provided by 
Harvard and Cornell. The former has 
created a new Department of Social 
Relations which will incorporate the 
entire work of the present Depart- 
ment of Sociology, the social and clin- 


ical work of the Department of 


Psychology, and that of social anthro- 
pology of the Department of Anthro- 
pology. It is expected to begin 
operations with the summer term of 
1946. In co-operation with other 
departments, the Department of Social 
Relations will carry on studies of 
man’s culture and his theories of art, 
science, technology, philosophy, reli- 
gion, ethics, and law; of man as a 
social being, with emphasis on the 
examination of entire cultures as 
working units; and of the mind of man 
and his adjustments to the exigencies 
of life. There will be a research lab- 
oratory, one of the major activities of 
which will be research in local com- 
munities. This research will be 
concerned with such things as race 
relations, including group conflicts 
and prejudices; community analyses, 
including studies of housing and the 
choice of residential locations; the 
process of socialization in childhood 
and youth; factors in national and 
institutional morale; institutional 
behavior; communications and prop- 
aganda; national differences and sim- 
ilarities; and social and mental 
adjustments of the individual in social 
situations. 

Cornell has created a single division 
of modern languages to take the place 

[Continued on page 226] 
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An Excellent Fob of Reportage 


Democratic Epucation, by Benjamin 
Fine. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, 1945. ili+251 pp. $2.50. 
Mr. Fine, who is education editor for 

the New York Times, in Democratic Edu- 

cation offers his readers an excellent job 
of reportage. Within the limits he has set 
himself, his findings are reasonably objec- 
tive; and if he expresses opposition to 

“aristocratic” education—that is, educa- 

tion at the University of Chicago and 

St. John’s College—his opposition is overt 

and frank. In as much as Mr. Fine has 

been violently attacked by Mortimer 

Adler for misrepresenting the Chicago 

philosophy and calling it “aristocratic,” 

it should be remarked that Mr. Fine puts 
the word “aristocratic” in quotation 
marks to show that it is used in a special 
sense. I suppose he could not find any 
handier term. As for the charge of mis- 
representation, so many Chicago pro- 
nouncements are of the “all those who 
are not for us are against us” order, I find 
it difficult to take this particular instance 
of Chicago dialectic very seriously. 
These preliminary observations out of 
the way, let it be said that Mr. Fine’s 
book divides into three several parts. 

Chapters two through seven are a survey 

of the history of American collegiate edu- 

cation, meant for the general reader. 

Chapters eight through fifteen are a 

survey of the present situation. Chapters 

one, sixteen, and seventeen express Mr. 

Fine’s own belief that the state univer- 

sities, or rather the policy of “college for 

all,” is more central to the American 
tradition than is the “aristocratic” 
or neo-scholastic experimentation at 

Annapolis and on the Midway. The 

roponents of Chicago retort that any- 
dy can acquire a liberal education and 
that therefore they, too, are democratic. 

Mr. Fine’s observations are to the effect 

that when 80 per cent of the returning 

veterans wish to prepare themselves for 





jobs, in a competitive society vocational 
training is, whether you like it or no, 
what the people need and what the 
people want; and that in a democratic 
state what the people want is what the 
people are going to get. 

There are two highly important omis- 
sions in Mr. Fine’s survey. He says 
nothing about the teachers’ colleges and 
he says nothing about the graduate 
schools; yet these are the institutions 
from which teachers come. The graduate 
schools do almost nothing to prepare 
future college instructors for their ped- 
agogical jobs, and very little to give them 
a well-rounded view of the society into 
which they are to go. The teachers’ 
colleges are, as a group, among the less 
remarkable institutions of learning in the 
United States. Mr. Fine does not labor 
the point, but it would be interesting to 
learn how many of his returning veterans 
seeking employment are going into teach- 
ing at levels below the academic; and 
why, if that number be small (as I suspect 
it is), there is an aversion to teaching in 
a democratic society. 

Howarp Mumrorp Jones 
Harvard University 


A Noteworthy Reference Book 


A Guipe To CoL.eces, UNIVERSITIES, 
AND PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS IN THE 
Unirep States, edited by Carter V. Good. 
Washington, D. C.: American Council 
on Education, 1945. xv 681 pp. 
$5.00. 

This volume is a noteworthy reference 
work on higher education in the United 
States—for several reasons. It is note- 
worthy because in a single convenient 
volume is found comprehensive and 
up-to-date information on all classes of 
higher educational institutions—approx- 
imately thirty-four hundred adminis- 
trative units in some seventeen hundred 
institutions of collegiate level. These 
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include junior colleges, arts colleges, 
teachers’ colleges, normal schools, and 23 
classes of professional schools, both inde- 
pendent schools and those that are parts 
of university organizations. The 1,594 
professional schools vary from 138 in 
engineering to 6 in osteopathy. Other 
groups of professional schools include 
those of agriculture, architecture, art, busi- 
ness administration, dentistry, forestry, 
home economics, journalism, law, library 
science, medicine, music, nursing, op- 
tometry, pharmacy, public health, social 
work, speech and dramatic art, theol- 
ogy, therapy, and veterinary medicine. 
The volume is even more noteworthy, 
however, for the comprehensiveness of 
the information which is given concerning 
each institution. For the colleges as well 
as for most of the professional schools, 
information is provided for no less than 
236 specific items for each institution. 
Following are the principal topics in- 
cluded, with the number of items under 
each: type of institution (20), calendar 
(9), admission of veterans (4), advanced 
standing for veterans (5), special instruc- 
tion for veterans (5), curriculums, pro- 
grams, etc. (127), costs (6), health 
service (7), housing arrangements (13), 
vocational and advisory service (11), 
student aid (11), physical education and 
recreation (7), special rules and regula- 
tions (11). While the book contains much 
of the standard academic information, it 
also contains much other information 
never before collected and presented in 
authoritative form for the country as a 
whole. Much of this information will 
prove particularly useful for counseling 
with veterans. Sample questions: Are 
refresher courses and special tutorial 
assistance provided for veterans? Are 
counseling and placement services avail- 
able and if so by what agency? Rates of 
pay for on-campus and off-campus part- 
time jobs? Is church attendance required? 
Use of intoxicants permitted? Smoking 
permitted? Dancing permitted? Auto- 
mobile ownership allowed? Although 
rimarily designed for the use of veterans, 
ca is material for many special 
studies, for numerous Masters’ theses, for 
example, in the field of higher education. 
Also noteworthy is the compactness of 
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presentation. By adopting a_ tabular 
arrangement, the information for 35 to 
40 institutions is presented on six suc- 
cessive close-packed but clearly printed 
pages. Thus in less than seven hundred 
pages reports are given on more than 
eight hundred thousand specific items of 
information for all important institutions 
of higher education in the country—no 
mean achievement. 

Still another noteworthy feature of the 
volume is the co-operative planning which 
preceded it. Not only the representatives 
of leading educational organizations and 
professional groups but also personnel 
officers of Army, Navy, Veterans Admin- 
istration, and other governmental agencies 
were included in the planning stages. 
Many of the questions found in the orig- 
inal four-page question sheet were inserted 
at the specific request of the represent- 
atives of the armed forces. 

Noteworthy, too, for a general refer- 
ence work on higher education, is the wide 
distribution ~ 9 this volume. Of the 
original printing of 20,000 copies, 13,000 
have been reene. tonll and distributed by 
the Army, Navy, and Veterans Admin- 
istration. Already, a second edition of 
10,000 copies is being planned. 

This volume has so many virtues that 
it may be gratuitous to suggest any short- 
comings. A more extensive index, par- 
ticularly covering professional fields and 
unusual curricular offerings, would be 
desirable. Also, a more extensive report- 
ing of unusual and special curricular 
fields would be desirable. Both short- 
comings are illustrated by a recent 
experience of the reviewer’s. In _ his 
counseling of veterans who plan to study 
in foreign institutions, he has been asked 
what institutions in the United States 
offer instruction in the Russian language. 
Neither “‘Russian”’ nor “Slavic”’ appears 
in the index. A patient turning of all the 
pages and scanning of the column of 
“other” curricular offerings revealed two 
institutions reported as offering such 
work—Harvard and Cornell. Are these 
the only institutions in the country that 
give Russian? Is there only one that 
gives Portuguese? Or only two giving 
instruction in the Scandinavian languages? 
Should not such information, scanty as 
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it is, be accessible through a more 
extensive index? 

On the whole, however, this volume is 
certainly the most important, the most 
comprehensive, the most widely dis- 
tributed, and the most generally useful 
reference work on all phases of higher 
education ever produced. Designed chiefly 
to provide information deemed essential 
for veterans, extensive use will also be 
made of it by secondary-school advisers, 
college counselors, and research students. 
Mr. Good and his assistants and the 
American Council on Education deserve 
the lasting appreciation of unnumbered 
thousands of veterans as well as educators 
for producing it. 

Wa TER Crossy EE.LLs 
Veterans Administration, 
Washington, D.C. 


A Technical Book 


Junior Cottece Accountinc Manuva t, 
by Henry Glenn Badger. Washington, 
D. C.: American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1945. xili+128 pp. $2.50. 

This book adapts the accounting pro- 
cedures recommended for colleges and for 
public schools to the peculiar require- 
ments of a junior college. It consists of 
eight short chapters dealing with forms, 
records, reports, budgeting, costing, and 
independent audits. The appendix in- 
cludes terminology and a listing of items 
for aid in differentiating between supplies 
and equipment. 

If the recommended chart of accounts 
is adopted, proper reports may be pre- 
pared for administrative use, for sup- 
plying proper data to accrediting agencies 
and to the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, and for valuable comparisons with 
financial reports of similar institutions. 

The chapter on budgeting is brief but 
well written. The explanations and rec- 
ommendations for costing will be found 
useful. Other chapters are too brief and 
insufficiently illustrated for use without 
reference to other books, pamphlets, and 
articles dealing with college finance and 
accounting. 

This is essentially a technical book for 
guidance of junior-college accounting 
officers. The introductory chapter, the 
chapter on budgeting, and the chapter on 
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costing may be quickly read with interest 
by the general-college administrator. 
Racpu L. Boyp 
University of Illinois 


A Fragment 


LANGUAGE AND Myth, dy Ernst Cassirer. 
(Translated by Susanne K. Langer). 
New York: Harper and fs 
1946. x +103 pp. $2.00. 

A word about the author. Ernst 
Cassirer was born in Breslau, Prussia, in 
1874, and trained in the Universities of 
Berlin, Leipzig, Munich, and Heidelberg. 
He was awarded the Ph. D. degree by 
Marburg in 1899, the LL.D. at ona 
in 1936, and an honorary Ph.D. at 
Gothenburg in 1941. He served as pro- 
fessor of philosophy in Hamburg, All 
Souls’, Oxford, and Gothenburg, and as 
visiting professor in Yale from 1941 until 
his death in 1945. His special field was 
the philosophy of symbolic forms. 

Mr. Cassirer’s definitive work, Die 
Philosophie der Symbolischen Formen, has 
not been translated into English. What 
is described as a “fragment,” Sprache 
und Mythos, translated by Susanne K. 
Langer, who taught philosophy at Welles- 
ley, Radcliffe, and Smith, gives us a clue 
to Mr. Cassirer’s thesis. 

Briefly, this small book takes the posi- 
tion that philosophy is inadequate when 
it deals only with “facts” and ignores 
the place of “myth” in evolving human 
cultures. Beyond discursive logic is 
creative imagination which culminates in 
symbolic expression. Language, as Cas- 
sirer believes, is the key which unlocks 
the significance of myth so vital to a 
theory of mind: “The notion that name 
and essence bear a necessary and internal 
relation to each other, that the name does 
not merely denote but actually is the 
essence, that the potency of the real 
thing is contained in the name—that is 
one of the fundamental assumptions of 
the mythmaking consciousness itself.” 

This thesis is amplified and illustrated 
with a wide range of scholarly insights 
through six brief chapters. The chapter 
on “Word Magic” comes closer to those 
of us who cannot follow the more esoteric 
phases of the philosophy of symbolic forms. 

There is, in this chapter, what may be 
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called an exegetical sour de force. Quoting 
the words of Jesus in Matthew 18: 20, 
“Where two or three are gathered 
together in my name, there am I in the 
midst of them,” he says that it means 
simply, “Where they pronounce my 
name in their assembly, there I am really 
resent.” Granted that this may have 
en true in early Israel in their reverence 
for the Holy Name as a symbol of the 
Divine presence, one wonders whether 
a had any such esotericism in mind. 
o meet in his name was to meet in his 
spirit—that is closer to the facts. 
This is an interesting little book and 
worth reading for it breaks a new trail. 
MclI yar H. LicH.irer 
Supreme Council 33° 
Scottish Rite, Boston 


For Educational Counselors 


OpporTUNITIES FOR HiGHER EpucaTIoN 
in New York State: Part II, Non- 
DEGREE-GRANTING INsTITUTIONS, dy 
Philip A. Cowen. Albany, New York: 
University of the State of New York, 
1945. 77 Pp- 

This is the second part of a manual for 
the use of educational counselors. It 
follows the same plan as Part I, which 
deals with degree-granting institutions 
and junior colleges, and which was re- 
viewed in the February, 1945, JoURNAL. It 
lists six state agricultural and technical 
institutes, the state maritime academy, 
41 schools of business, 108 schools of 
nursing, eight schools of art, and 23 
miscellaneous schools. It is emphasized 
that listing here does not constitute 
approval of a school or any of its courses 
of study. 

R. H. EckELBERRY 
Ohio State University 


A New Approach to Literature 


UNDERSTANDING Drama, by Cleanth Brooks 
and Robert B. Heilman. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1945. 
xi+s15 pp. $2.25. 

Publication of Understanding Drama 
completes the trilogy begun by Cleanth 
Brooks and Robert Penn Warren in 1938 
with Understanding Poetry, and continued 
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in 1943 with Understanding Fiction. Mr. 
Warren’s place as collaborator has been 
taken in this third volume by Robert B. 
Heilman, but the pattern is the same. 

Like its predecessors, Understanding 
Drama follows a new approach to liter- 
ature, breaking firmly with the hitherto 
“standard” historical approach. As a 
welcome relief from the “ would-perhaps- 
tend-to-indicate” style of writing, the 
volume begins with the statement of 
certain literary and pedagogical prin- 
ciples about the validity a which “the 
editors have absolute conviction.” These 
principles are succinctly summarized: 

(1) the primary task in teaching drama is 

to acquaint the student with the fundamental 
structure of drama—to teach the student to 
deal with drama not merely as literary history 
or the history of ideas or the expression of the 
author’s personality, but as drama, a special 
form with methods and characteristics of its 
own; (2) such teaching can best be done by 
intensive analysis of concrete examples; and 
(3) the examples may be most profitably 
studied when arranged in a scale of ascending 
difficulty (page ix). 
Modify the phrasing slightly to apply 
to literature rather than to drama, and 
you have a reasonably adequate state- 
ment of the tenets of the new critical 
approach to the teaching of literature. 

The time seems opportune for assaying 
this new movement. For decades, teachers 
of literature on the college level professed 
the historical approach. Literary scholar- 
ship consisted largely of bibliography, 
biography, and background; and the 
teaching of literature was directed largely 
toward the training of undergraduates in 
the methods of scientific research in the 
field of literary history. The attempt 
to modify the status quo directed attention 
to some rather startling facts: few of our 
undergraduates become research scholars 
in literary history; knowledge of factual 
backgrounds has little or no relation to 
literary interests or abilities; most of the 
memorized facts are forgotten soon after 
final examination; reciting the opinions 
of reputable literary critics does not 
enable students to formulate or express 
critical opinions of their own. While the 
full impact of these conclusions has not 
been reflected in literary curriculums, 

opeful indications are plentiful. Survey 
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courses are becoming courses in great 
authors or in great books. The next 
step, naturally, is to courses that teach 
students how to read great books. 

This step is frequently difficult for 
teachers. Some of them are forced to 
jettison much of the professional para- 
phernalia acquired in tedious years of 
graduate study. One of the more valuable 
aspects of this series of texts has been its 
contribution to the training of teachers. 
Well-meaning instructors often do not 
know how to go about teaching students 
to read literature for understanding and 
critical appreciation. These texts dem- 
onstrate how teaching can be directed 
toward those ends. I have seen some- 
where the suggestion for a future disserta- 
tion on “The Influence of Understanding 
Poetry upon Literary Study in the 
Twentieth Century.” It should be a 
fruitful study. 

Close examination of Understanding 
Drama affords ample grounds for fault- 
finding. I consider the selection of dramas 
overloaded with traditional material 
(Plautus, Shakespeare, Lillo, Congreve, 
Sheridan, Wilde, Ibsen) and, though I 
will admit the treatment is fresh, I should 
prefer some modern plays. I think there 
is too much emphasis upon comedy, with 
tragedy proportionally neglected. No 
Greek drama is included among the 
main plays studied. However, an appen- 
dix offers critical analyses and teaching 
materials for several additional plays, 
including the Oresteta, Murder In the 
Cathedral, and Street Scene. The text- 
book is clearly intended for the classroom, 
not the stage; and while the treatment of 
drama as literary art is excellent, treat- 
ment of the play as a vehicle for theatrical 
production is, I think, inadequate. 

As in Understanding Poetry and Under- 
standing Fiction, the most valuable part 
of this book is the editors’ analyses and 
interpretations of the selections. I have 
found the questions on the selections 
especially helpful in directing attention to 
close reading and critical understanding. 
It is this material which makes these 
textbooks so far superior to the usual 
anthology with its historical background 
introduction and selections to illustrate 
periods and movements. 
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The reviewer of one of the bulkier 
collections of English literature for the 
sophomore survey concluded a consider- 
ation of 2,312 pages of anthology as 
follows: 

One might wish that seven such eminent 
scholars had broken away from convention. 
The trouble lies in the failure to have a 
clearly defined purpose. Do the editors really 
want to lead students into a fuller appreciation 
and deeper experience of literature, or is their 
primary purpose to provide a text which 
will include representative forms of all the 
historical periods? One must conclude that 
although the first may be the stated purpose, 
the last is the real purpose. But both teachers 
and students need the other kind of text. 


Understanding Drama will be welcomed 
into the small but fortunately increasing 
number of textbooks of the type that both 


teachers and students need. 
MarTIN STAPLES SHOCKLEY 
Carleton College 


What Happens to the Veteran 
in College? 
THURMAN G. JUSTICE 
[Continued from page 188] 


length of time to orient himself to 
college study. In fact, all the re- 
sponses indicate that whatever special 
help and consideration the veteran 
needs, he needs immediately upon 
entrance. They suggest specially 
adapted courses only for the veteran 
with a high degree of disability. 

The veterans are highly in favor of 
the accelerated program, mainly be- 
cause they want to finish college 
quickly and get started on their life’s 
work. They are not in favor of the 
fraternity and sorority system, but 
they do favor other social groups, 
such as glee clubs and field-of-interest 
clubs. Most of the colleges have 
veterans’ organizations, and all of the 
veterans who answered the question- 
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naire said that they were members. 
In conclusion, then, it may be said 
that, in so far as this small group of 
veterans is concerned, their experi- 
ence in college thus far has in general 
been satisfactory. Their chief dissat- 
isfactions have been with regard to 
finances, living conditions, and unsat- 
isfactory classroom methods. They 
want teaching improved; they want 
more visual aids used; they want 
more discussion hours provided; they 
want more clear-cut statements of 
course objectives and requirements; 
they want more attention given to 
the veteran’s adjustment to study 
habits, at the very beginning of his 
college work. Their associations on 
the campus with faculty and students 
tend to be satisfactory. The veterans 
feel that they fit into college life much 
better than it was originally supposed 
they would. The over-all picture is 
very favorable, and I believe that in 
time the veterans will use their 
opportunities to advantage and turn 

in good scholastic records. 
[Vol. XVII, No. 4] 


An Appraisal of Army 
Education 
CHARLES EDWARD SMITH 
[Continued from page 184) 

by pointing out the salient prin- 
ciples and conclusions that would 
be emphasized, and effectively inte- 
grated the material with lessons 
previously learned. Upon conclusion 
of the film, discussion or summary 
reinforced the grasp of fundamental 
principles and linked them with 
material already learned and sub- 
sequently to be presented. Tests 
based upon the subject-matter were 
regularly administered to enhance 
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attentiveness and to strengthen the 
basic concept that the demonstration 
was a classroom exercise intended for 
instruction and not for entertainment 
or for relaxation from normal routine. 
As could be expected, Army experience 
with visual-aid equipment afforded 
conclusive evidence that such ad- 
juncts to teaching are of value only 
when used by a competent teacher 
as part of a soundly designed class- 
room technique. 

The Army educational program in 
all likelihood was the best that 
conceivably could have been devised 
in response to the pressing exigencies 
of a prodigious war effort. With the 
existence of the nation at stake, there 
obviously could be no concern with 
education in the broader sense. Ruth- 
less elimination of every consideration 
of no immediate pertinence to the 
attainment of combat efficiency was 
not only justified but imperative. 
Such weaknesses in detail as developed 
were inevitable results of the haste 
with which the program was imple- 
mented and the necessary partial 
reliance upon untrained and _ inex- 
perienced instructional personnel. 

Close study of the Army programs 
will probably reveal that the sound 
features of instruction were attribu- 
table to the work of trained educators 
who applied techniques and _pro- 
cedures that had demonstrated their 
value in civilian institutions. With 
the exception of a greater emphasis 
upon visual aids, probably no innova- 
tions of the Army educational pro- 
gram will be found practicable or 
desirable in our schools and colleges. 
There is no reason to think of the 
Army educational program in terms 
of educational revolution, for such 
stature it certainly did not attain. 

[Vol. XVII, No. 4] 
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Practicing the Good-Neigh- 
bor Policy 
HAROLD E. DAVIS 
[Continued from page 200] 


because the need of the Americas for 
each other is permanent. The facts 
and concepts in the preceding para- 
graph provide a basis upon which 
inter-American education can be built, 
an inter-American education which 
would have as its objective, further- 
ing the understanding of the basis 
upon which permanent inter-American 
co-operation may be successfully 
achieved. It may be well to note, 
however, that an even greater sig- 
nificance of inter-American education 
may lie in its value as a step toward 
international understanding on a 
broader scale. As in the realm of 
political and economical relations, 
inter-Americanism in education may 
well point the way to world education. 

[Vol. XVII, No. 4] 


The Harvard Report Once 


More 
BOYD H. BODE 
[Continued from page 204] 

The issue is on our doorstep and is 
becoming increasingly urgent. How 
Mr. Demos, trained in philosophy, 
could miss it so completely I do not 
pretend to understand. The tone of 
his article suggests that he regards it 
as a presumption on my part to ques- 
tion the Report at all, and that he 
was less interested in giving serious 
consideration to the difficulties which 
I tried to point out than in putting 
me in my place. I do not believe that 
the committee expects or desires the 
Report to be received as a revelation 
from Olympus, nor do I believe that 
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its spokesman is entitled to disregard 
the requirements of ordinary courtesy 
or the obligation to make a respectable 
effort beforehand to understand the 
point that a critic is trying to make. 

[Vol. XVII, No. 4] 


Editorial Comment 


Functional Reorganization 
[Continued from page 219] 


of separate departments, one for each 
language. This is said to be the first 
example of the complete integration 
of modern language teaching in an 
American university. Establishment 
of the new division was largely the 
result of Cornell’s experience in teach- 
ing languages to Army and Navy 
personnel. The new division will not 
only teach languages but will serve as 
the foundation for area studies, which 
also proved their practicability and 
worth during the war. A grant of 
$125,000 has been made by the 
Rockefeller Foundation Division of 
Humanities to cover expansion of 
instructional staff, purchase of special 
equipment, and preparation of in- 
structional material over a five-year 
period. Plans call for the use of 
native speakers or “informants” of 
the languages in addition to the reg- 
ular staff. Equipment will include 
recording machines, record players, 
sound scribers, and tape recorders. 
The plans call for soundproof recording 
rooms, student practice booths, a 
laboratory for experimental phonetics, 
and tutorial and seminar rooms. 
Each of these developments looks 
highly promising. It is to be hoped 
that the trend which they represent 


may continue at an accelerated rate. 
R. H. E. 





